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CHAPTER  I 

Bound,  for  A  kutan 

THERE  was  a  time  when  I,  like  most  other  peo¬ 
ple,  longed  for  adventure.  I  had  an  insatiable  de¬ 
sire  to  go  forth  and  see  what  the  world  was  like,  to 
pry  into  and  unravel  life’s  mysteries,  to  accomplish 
the  seemingly  impossible — but  the  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  so  stupendous  as  a  whaling  expedition  had 
never  entered  into  my  calculations  until  the  proposi¬ 
tion  caught  me  unawares  and,  advanced  in  years  and 
entirely  unprepared,  I  stumbled  into  it. 

In  1911  some  friends  and  myself  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Norway  to  join  a  whaling  company.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed  in  that 
country  with  the  understanding  that  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  in  America, 
and  that  Consul  Lars  Christensen,  of  Sandefjord, 
Norway,  should  be  the  general  manager. 

As  a  result  of  this  invitation,  the  Alaska  Whaling 
Company  was  incorporated.  Its  headquarters  were  in 
Minneapolis.  A  station  was  erected  at  Akutan,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Bering  Sea.  Part  of  the  equipment  came  from  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  purchased  in  Seattle. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  realized  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  have  a  general  manager  who  lived  in  Norway, 
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and  also  that  the  capital  invested  was  insufficient.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  board  of  directors  to  assume 
responsibility  in  order  to  save  the  company  from 
bankruptcy. 

After  a  year  of  strenuous  effort,  we  succeeded  in 
raising  the  necessary  capital  to  pay  all  the  debts  and 
to  reorganize  the  company  under  the  name  of  the 
North  Pacific  Sea  Products  Company. 

In  the  year  1914  a  new  expedition  was  sent  out,  led 
by  a  new  station  manager.  Two  of  my  sons  accom¬ 
panied  it,  the  older  as  a  bookkeeper  and  the  younger 
because  he  wanted  a  change  of  climate  on  account 
of  his  health. 

In  June  the  younger  boy  came  back  and  tele¬ 
graphed  me  from  Seattle  that  his  brother  had  sent  him 
to  let  me  know  that  he  considered  it  necessary  for  me 
to  leave  for  Akutan  at  once,  in  order  to  look  over  the 
situation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  what  it  should 
be.  He  also  advised  me  that  the  passenger  boat  Vic¬ 
toria  was  to  leave  Seattle  for  Nome  in  four  days. 

A  wire  was  sent  to  W ashington  requesting  that  one 
of  the  government  coast-guard  steamers  meet  the 
Victoria  in  Unimak  Pass  in  order  to  pick  me  up  and 
take  me  to  the  station.  With  power  of  attorney  from 
the  board  of  directors  I  started  out,  accompanied  by 
my  son  Alve,  on  one  of  the  most  adventuresome  jour¬ 
neys  of  my  life. 

Of  course,  an  experienced  whaler  would  not  look 
upon  such  a  trip  as  an  adventure,  but  I  had  never 
even  seen  a  whaling  station,  and  had  only  a  vague  no- 
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tion  of  the  ramifications  of  the  industry.  What  should 
I  accomplish  there  and  how  could  I  save  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  L.  W.  Stanley,  who  had  charge  of  our  office  in 
Seattle,  arranged  with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  for  our  transportation  on  the  Victoria  and  we 
received  word  from  Washington  that  the  commander 
of  the  Bering  Sea  fleet  would  send  out  a  coast-guard 
steamer,  as  requested,  to  meet  the  Victoria  in  Unimak 
Pass  in  order  to  pick  us  up  and  take  us  to  Akutan. 

The  Victoria  is  a  large  wooden  box,  and  it  bears 
evidence  of  advanced  age.  A  person  making  a  voyage 
in  rough  and  unfriendly  waters,  such  as  those  along  the 
Alaskan  coast,  would  prefer  to  travel  in  a  first-class 
boat,  but  it  is  plain  that  different  ideas  on  the  subject 
are  held  by  the  steamship  companies  operating  on 
that  coast.  There  one  may  see  the  remains  of  many 
wrecked  ships,  desolate  and  forbidding  in  aspect, 
most  of  which  found  their  graves  only  after  having 
received  deep  marks  of  age  and  service. 

There  are,  however,  various  reasons  for  making 
use  of  old  ships  in  those  waters.  One  of  these  is  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  capital  for  operating  steamship 
lines  in  the  northern  Pacific;  another  is  found  in  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  our  merchant  marine.  The 
passenger  has  no  choice;  he  must  take  what  accom¬ 
modations  he  can  get.  At  the  time  of  our  voyage,  the 
Victoria  was  the  best  boat  available. 

My  son  and  I  boarded  the  ship,  leaving  all  sense  of 
responsibility  behind;  and  for  six  days  we,  as  well  as 
the  other  passengers,  had  no  cares  and  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  place  our  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  ship’s 
officers  and  our  faith  in  the  providence  of  God. 

Everyone  was  going  to  Nome  with  the  exception 
of  my  son  and  myself.  The  majority  of  our  fellow 
passengers  had  been  there  before.  Some  of  them  had 
made  millions;  others,  less  fortunate,  were  eager  to 
try  once  more. 

One  of  the  voyagers  was  a  Swedish  gentleman 
named  Lindblom,  who  had  been  among  the  first  dis¬ 
coverers  of  gold  in  Nome.  At  the  time  we  met  him, 
he  was  the  owner  of  several  gold  mines  in  both  Alaska 
and  California,  but  with  his  success  had  not  come 
much  change  in  his  dress  or  manner. 

It  soon  became  known  that  I  was  interested  in 
whaling.  Then  everyone  wanted  to  know  all  about  it, 
how  the  whales  could  be  caught  and  what  products 
could  be  realized  from  them.  But  what  did  I  know 
about  it?  In  fact,  my  questioners  appeared  to  know 
more  than  I  did;  they  could  at  least  tell  me  where 
plenty  of  whales  were  to  be  found. 

Oh,  yes,  they  had  seen  them  by  the  hundreds,  and 
not  very  far  from  where  our  station  was  located. 
Every  time  they  had  made  the  journey  between 
Nome  and  Seattle  they  had  seen  schools  of  whales; 
and  I  was  told  that  lots  of  money  could  be  made  in 
the  whaling  business.  I  only  hoped  that  they  were  tell¬ 
ing  me  the  truth;  but  my  hope  and  resultant  antici¬ 
pation  did  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
Victoria  forged  ahead.  I  spent  almost  all  my  time 
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scanning  the  waters  for  these  plentiful  creatures,  but 
none  were  to  be  seen. 

One  evening  the  captain  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  coast-guard  steamer 
Tahoma,  which  was  on  the  way  to  pick  us  up,  and  we 
were  told  to  be  prepared  to  change  boats  shortly  after 
breakfast  the  following  morning. 

The  next  morning  the  fog  was  so  heavy  that  we 
could  not  see  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 
The  foghorn  sounded  at  intervals  the  whole  forenoon, 
but  no  answer  came  from  the  Tahoma.  Suddenly  at 
noontime  the  fog  became  thinner,  and  the  Tahoma 
hove  into  view  close  by. 

The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  boatswain  came  with 
a  line  to  put  around  me  so  that  I  would  not  fall  into 
the  water  while  trying  to  get  into  the  boat  that  had 
been  sent  over  from  the  Tahoma. 

“Oh,  no,”  I  said,  “I  know  I  am  a  landlubber,  but 
I  wouldn’t  give  any  of  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me 
let  down  like  a  piece  of  freight.  Come  on,  Alve,  I 
will  go  first,  and  you  come  after  and  fish  me  out  if  I 
should  fall  into  the  water.” 

Neither  of  us  got  wet.  Once  in  the  small  boat,  and 
just  as  the  uniformed  officer  ordered  the  sailors  to 
start  off,  we  saw  a  big  whale  very  near  us,  showing 
his  long,  broad  back. 

Upon  reaching  the  Tahoma ,  we  were  very  cordially 
received  by  Captain  Crisp,  who  at  once  invited  us 
down  to  his  large  and  comfortable  cabin,  where  the 
table  was  set  for  us.  We  felt  at  home  immediately, 
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and  it  seemed  as  if  the  captain  were  an  old  friend 
whom  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  His  Irish  wit 
and  pleasantries  gave  zest  to  our  meal,  and  his  occa¬ 
sional  remarks  apropos  of  the  boat’s  rocking  to  and 
fro  rather  roughly  made  us  smile. 

“Now  we  are  nearing  land,”  he  finally  said,  “and 
the  captain’s  place  is  on  the  bridge.  If  you  will  follow 
me,  I  will  try  to  show  you  some  of  the  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands  and  their  very  attractive  surroundings.  We 
may  also  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  whaleboats.  We  saw 
them  yesterday  when  we  came  down  this  way.” 

As  soon  as  we  got  up  on  deck,  where  we  were 
greeted  by  icy  breezes  from  the  Bering  Sea,  we  saw 
land  on  both  sides,  Unimak  Island  on  the  starboard 
and  Avatinak  and  Tigalda  on  the  port  side.  Farther 
to  the  west  we  could  see  Akun ;  and  over  and  beyond 
it  we  saw  the  top  of  Akutan. 

The  impression  was  not  a  pleasing  one.  The  land 
had  a  barren  and  gloomy  appearance ;  not  a  tree  nor  a 
bush  was  to  be  seen,  only  stones  and  solid  rock,  with 
a  little  patch  of  green  appearing  now  and  then  in  the 
small  valleys  that  occasionally  came  to  our  view.  In 
some  places  we  saw  precipitous  walls  of  undisturbed 
strata  extending  from  the  top  of  an  island  down  to 
the  sea;  while  a  little  farther  on,  the  mountain  gave 
us  the  impression  of  having  been  melted  and  shaped 
again  into  a  solid  mass. 

A  report  was  soon  made  to  the  captain  that  our 
whaleboats  were  in  sight.  I  looked  through  my 
glasses,  and  over  and  under  them,  but  saw  only  water. 
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The  captain  said  he  could  see  them  through  the  field 
glass,  and  he  tried  his  best  to  point  them  out  to  me, 
but  without  success. 

Then  a  second  report  came  stating  that  two  flags 
were  to  be  seen,  which  meant  that  each  of  the  boats 
had  killed  a  whale  and  that  they  were  now  in  pursuit 
of  others.  When  the  captain  assured  me  that  he  could 
also  see  the  flags,  I  had  to  defer  to  his  discerning  vi¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  did  not  understand  how  the  boats  could  be 
out  whale-hunting  in  so  rough  a  sea. 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening  we  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Akutan.  We  smelt  the  station  long  before 
entering  the  harbor.  Ugh!  Don’t  speak  about  it!  If 
you  have  ever  visited  Swift’s  in  Chicago,  you  may 
imagine  the  impression  we  received. 

“I  suggest,”  said  the  captain,  “that  you  stay  on 
board  with  me  tonight.  I  can  send  a  boat  to  shore 
after  your  son,  so  we  may  have  dinner  together.” 

But  when  Alve  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  go 
on  shore  so  as  to  surprise  his  brother,  who  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  that  we  were  on  board,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  go,  while  I  would  remain  as 
the  guest  of  the  captain  until  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  A  leutian  Islands 

THE  country  that  we  now  call  Alaska  was  “no 
man’s  land”  two  hundred  years  ago.  Before  the 
year  1741  the  territory  of  which  the  Aleutian  Islands 
form  a  part  was  unknown  to  civilized  man.  In  that 
year  a  Danish  sailor  by  the  name  of  Vitus  Bering  was 
sent  out  in  command  of  a  Russian  vessel  to  explore 
the  northern  section  of  the  Pacific.  He  discovered 
some  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  proved  to  be  a 
chain  of  islands  running  from  the  Kamchatka  penin¬ 
sula  to  the  North  American  continent.  He  also  ex¬ 
plored  the  waters  north  of  the  islands,  and  these  were 
later  named  after  him. 

Bering’s  ship  was  wrecked  and  he  lost  his  life,  but 
some  of  his  men  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  is¬ 
lands.  They  built  a  boat  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
ship,  and  in  it  made  their  way  back  to  Kamchatka. 

They  reported  upon  their  arrival  there  that  the  is¬ 
lands  where  they  had  been  sojourning  were  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  the 
sea  otter,  the  seal,  and  the  fox.  This  news  spread  over 
Siberia  and  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunters  and 
adventure-seekers.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  start 
on  their  way  to  this  new  country,  which  they  reached 
thirsty  for  conquest.  They  journeyed  from  island  to 
island  until  they  reached  the  mainland  of  North 
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America.  From  there  they  continued  along  the  coast, 
and  finally  the  entire  country  of  Alaska  was  declared 
to  be  Russian  territory  and  was  called  “Russian 
Alaska.” 

After  the  fur-bearing  animals  had  been  almost  ex¬ 
terminated  and  the  country  had  ceased  to  bring  the 
Russian  government  a  large  revenue,  Russia  sold  her 
Alaskan  territory  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  of 
$7,200,000.  In  this  transaction  were  included  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  Islands  at  the  western  end  of  the  chain.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  belonging  to  the  United  States  con¬ 
sist  of  four  groups  which  extend  from  east  to  west, — 
the  Fox,  Andreanof,  Rat,  and  Near  Islands. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  islands,  there  are  different 
opinions.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  there  was  once 
a  solid  bridge  of  land  extending  from  Kamchatka  to 
the  mainland  of  Alaska;  and  that  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
ternal  disturbances  the  portions  that  were  between  the 
present  islands  sank  into  the  sea.  Others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  islands  arose  from  the  sea  from  time 
to  time. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  favor  the  latter 
theory.  On  several  of  the  islands  there  are  active  vol¬ 
canoes.  The  island  of  Bogoslof  made  its  appearance 
in  1796,  and  the  island  of  Grewingk  in  1883.  In  1906 
another  island  came  into  view,  and  in  1907  still  an¬ 
other,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  more  may  come 
into  existence  as  time  goes  on.  The  fact  that  there  are 
no  trees  of  any  kind  on  these  islands  tends  to  indicate 
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that  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  will  discover  some  beautiful  valleys  and 
hillsides,  with  rich  soil  and  luxuriant  flora.  Even  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  vegetables  appear  to  thrive,  but  no  trees. 

The  climate  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  of  the 
mainland  as  a  whole.  It  is  damp  and  cold  during  the 
summers,  with  comparatively  mild  winters.  The  rain¬ 
fall  is  greater  there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  annual  fall  is  estimated  at  over 
six  feet  on  the  island  of  Unalaska. 

The  natives  give  one  the  impression  that  their  race 
as  a  whole  has  undergone  great  hardships.  They  are 
short,  though  well  formed,  with  short  necks,  brown 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  dark  complexions.  They  are 
neither  Indians  nor  Eskimos.  They  have  a  history, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  white  people  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  from  them.  They  will,  however,  tell  you  that 
their  forefathers  were  great  athletes,  good  hunters, 
and  fierce  fighters. 

The  present  generation  seems  to  possess  very  little 
of  the  old  mettle.  Their  spirit  was  broken  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  were  deprived  of  their  freedom,  their 
means  of  livelihood  was  destroyed,  and  exploitation 
by  the  Russians  subdued  them  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  They  were  also  compelled  to  accept  the  Rus¬ 
sian  religion.  At  the  same  time,  commercial  adven¬ 
turers  from  Russia  preyed  upon  their  women  and 
brought  ruin  upon  their  men  by  introducing  liquor 
among  them. 
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It  is  claimed  that  at  the  time  the  Aleutian  Islands 
were  discovered  there  were  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  natives.  There  are  now  hardly  one  thousand. 
The  white  man’s  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis, 
help  to  make  them  short-lived.  As  a  rule  they  have 
large  families,  but  very  few  of  their  offspring  reach 
a  mature  age. 

On  the  island  of  Unalaska  there  is  a  village  of  the 
same  name.  More  than  half  of  the  Aleutians  live 
there.  It  has  a  custom-house,  a  Russian  church,  and  a 
marine  hospital;  and  it  is  also  the  headquarters  for 
the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  has  a  mission  there,  and  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  an  orphans’  home. 

Near  Unalaska  is  Dutch  Harbor.  After  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  Nome,  Dutch  Harbor  became  a 
commercial  center  in  the  Bering  Sea.  All  it  contains 
now  is  a  group  of  vacant  buildings.  Between  Una¬ 
laska  and  Dutch  Harbor  the  government  has  erected 
a  wireless  station  of  considerable  size. 

About  forty-five  miles  east  of  Unalaska,  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Akutan,  is  located  our  whaling  station.  This 
is  about  two  thousand  miles  from  Seattle,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Japan.  The  harbor  is  two  miles 
long  and  very  narrow,  and  stretches  in  a  southwest¬ 
erly  direction  from  Akutan  Bay.  The  station  is  built 
on  a  little  point  where  the  water  is  deep,  and  where 
there  is  very  little  level  ground  for  a  whaling  station, 
so  that  the  houses  are  built  close  to  the  steep  hill. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  administration,  President 
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The  station  at  Akutan. 


A  finback,  or  fin  whale. 
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Taft  signed  an  order  that  all  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  for  fish,  birds,  and  all 
kinds  of  animals.  This  order  was  made  after  our  com¬ 
pany  had  surveyed  and  filed  soldiers’  scrip  on  the 
land.  We  had  also  built  a  station  there  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100,000. 

We  pleaded  our  case  before  the  Department  of 
Public  Lands,  but  to  no  avail.  Later  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  President  Wilson,  who  investigated  the 
case,  with  the  result  that  an  amendment  was  finally 
made  to  the  order  signed  by  President  Taft  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  receive  a  patent  to  the  land. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Whaling  Industry 

WHALING  is  by  no  means  a  new  industry. 

Since  ancient  times  men  have  been  capturing 
and  utilizing  these  mammals  for  food,  lighting,  and 
lubricating  purposes. 

Greek  literature  tells  about  whaling  three  thousand 
years  ago.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  an  industry  of 
importance  in  Norway,  in  France,  and  in  Spain.  In 
the  twelfth  century  whale  meat  had  become  impor¬ 
tant  as  food  in  Iceland,  and  about  the  same  time  we” 
find  Hollanders  whaling  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Norway.  After  the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  English  companies,  as 
well  as  Dutch  and  Danish,  started  whaling  activities 
there. 

Since  that  time  wrhaling  has  become  a  world  in¬ 
dustry.  America  also  invaded  the  field  and  obtained 
her  share  of  the  business.  Expeditions  were  sent  out 
in  all  directions  from  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and 
other  points.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
three  hundred  American  whaling  vessels  were  operat¬ 
ing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  American  whaling 
came  to  a  standstill,  but  after  the  war  the  Americans 
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became  even  more  aggressive  in  this  direction.  They 
went  into  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator,  along  the 
coasts  of  China  and  India,  and  even  into  the  Red  Sea. 
In  1840  there  were  as  many  as  six  hundred  American 
vessels  hunting  sperm  whales  alone.  But  after  that 
year  American  whaling  gradually  decreased,  as  the 
use  of  kerosene  cut  down  the  demand  for  whale  oil. 

The  Indians  were  undoubtedly  the  first  American 
whalers.  They  attacked  the  whales  from  their  small 
canoes,  or  dugouts,  using  a  sharp  wooden  stick  for  a 
harpoon.  They  fastened  a  long  line  made  of  seal-  or 
walrus-hide  to  the  harpoon,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  they  had  a  buoy  or  float.  The  whale  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  away  with  the  float  until  it  became 
tired,  when  they  attacked  it  again,  hacking  it  with 
axes  or  picks,  and  sometimes  worrying  it  to  death. 

The  white  man  followed  practically  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  for  hundreds  of  years.  Improvements  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  same  principles  were  main¬ 
tained.  The  first  improvement  was  a  harpoon  made  of 
iron  with  prongs  that  would  prevent  it  from  slipping 
out  after  entering  the  whale.  I  have  been  told  that 
some  whalers  would  poison  the  harpoon  so  that  the 
whale  would  die  from  infection  and  then  perchance 
drift  ashore. 

After  whaling  became  an  industry,  the  whale  was 
still  attacked  from  small  rowboats  manned  by  six  men 
at  the  oars,  one  of  whom,  the  bow  oarsman,  was  the 
harpooner.  A  long  line  was  fastened  to  the  harpoon 
with  a  buoy  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  After  the 
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harpoon  was  run  into  the  whale,  the  harpooner  would 
pull  the  handle  out  and  let  the  whale  go.  When  the 
whale  came  up  again,  another  boat  would  be  ready  to 
attack  it  with  another  harpoon,  or  they  would  bom¬ 
bard  it  with  grenades.  Later  the  Americans  used  a 
gun  with  which  to  shoot  the  harpoon  with  the  line 
into  the  whale,  and  then  they  would  kill  it  by  shoot¬ 
ing  bombs  into  it. 

There  was  once  a  Norwegian  by  the  name  of  Svend 
Foyn  who  had  been  very  successful  in  his  sealing  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  but  as  the  number  of  seals  was  diminishing 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  business  unprofit¬ 
able,  he  transferred  his  attention  to  whaling. 

He  started  out  in  a  little  steamboat  in  the  year 
1864  to  catch  whales  on  the  northern  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way.  In  the  beginning  he  followed  the  old  method  of 
shooting  the  harpoon  from  a  rowboat  and  having  the 
line  tied  to  the  boat,  just  as  the  Americans  had  done 
in  catching  the  bowhead  and  right  whales.  But  he 
found  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attack  the  large 
sulphur-bottoms  that  way.  They  were  too  strong  and 
ran  too  fast,  and  the  line  had  to  be  cut.  Then  he  put 
several  small  cannon  on  board  his  steamer  and  fired 
four  of  them  at  a  time,  sending  four  harpoons  into 
the  whale  with  heavier  lines.  But  either  the  lines  or 
the  harpoons  would  break.  Then  he  placed  one  large 
cannon  on  his  ship,  with  harpoons  that  corresponded 
and  lines  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  started  out 
again.  This  time  he  succeeded  in  holding  the  whale 
fast. 
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After  he  had  spent  four  years  experimenting  and 
had  lost  all  his  money,  his  friends  would  no  longer  as¬ 
sist  him,  for  they  thought  that  he  was  becoming  men¬ 
tally  unbalanced.  But  he  did  not  give  up,  although  it 
took  him  two  years  more  before  he  had  his  cannon 
and  harpoon  perfected  so  that  they  would  bring  him 
in  any  money.  His  invention  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
whale  fast  after  getting  it  on  the  line,  but  it  often  took 
a  long  time  to  kill  it.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  a  harpoon  might  be  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  kill.  The  result  was  a  harpoon  on  the 
point  of  which  was  a  bomb  that  would  explode  a  sec¬ 
ond  after  entering  the  whale.  It  worked  satisfactorily, 
and  in  1873  Svend  Foyn  obtained  a  ten  years’  patent 
on  his  harpoon  and  his  method  of  catching  whales. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  modern 
whaling. 

Many  improvements  have  since  been  made  in  the 
harpoon  and  the  gun,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  con¬ 
verting  the  whale  into  marketable  products.  Many 
companies  have  been  organized  since  then  and  are  op¬ 
erating  from  Norway  into  almost  all  the  waters  of 
the  world. 

The  old  whalers  did  not  utilize  all  of  the  whale. 
They  would  strip  off  the  blubber  and  load  it  on  board 
their  vessels.  Later  they  had  their  ships  fitted  out  with 
boilers  in  which  they  tried  out  the  oil,  carrying  it  home 
in  large  casks. 

Svend  Foyn  would  tow  his  whales  in  to  a  station, 
and  then  pull  them  on  shore.  There  he  would  boil  both 
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the  blubber  and  the  meat;  and  after  getting  out  all 
the  oil,  he  would  make  fertilizer  of  the  tankage. 

In  later  years  many  of  the  Norwegian  whaling 
companies  have  fitted  out  large  steamships  as  cook¬ 
eries,  or,  as  they  are  called,  floating  cookeries.  Some 
of  them  are  steamers  of  8,000  tons.  Only  the  blubber 
is  utilized  on  most  of  these  floating  cookeries,  while 
the  carcasses  are  allowed  to  float  away.  A  few  floating 
cookeries  are  so  equipped  that  the  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  meat  and  bones  as  well  as  from  the  blubber.  Some 
of  them  even  have  driers  installed  so  they  can  put  up 
fertilizer  for  the  market. 

Various  Norwegian  companies  have  acquired  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  governments  of  South  America  and 
Canada,  and  are  now  operating  whaling  stations  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  floating  cookeries 
now  engaged  on  the  American  or  Canadian  coast.  All 
the  companies  I  know  of  have  stations  on  shore  where 
they  convert  the  entire  whale  into  marketable  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  is  called  shore  whaling. 

A  first-class  and  up-to-date  station  is  required  in 
this  business.  For  capturing  and  bringing  whales  into 
the  station,  three  or  more  whaling  steamers  or  gun¬ 
boats  of  high  speed  are  necessary. 

After  a  whale  has  been  killed  by  a  harpoon  shot 
from  a  modern  whaleboat,  a  pipe  connected  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  hose  with  an  air  pump  is  run  into  its  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  it  with  air  to  prevent  it  from  sink- 
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ing.  If  more  whales  are  visible  in  the  vicinity,  a  long 
pole  with  a  flag  and  a  lantern  at  the  top  is  driven  into 
the  whale,  and  the  boat  then  starts  in  pursuit  of  addi¬ 
tional  quarry.  If  another  whale  is  caught,  it  is  towed 
over  and  tied  to  the  first  one ;  then  the  boat  starts  off 
again  and  stays  out  as  long  as  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  success. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  protecting  the  whale 
by  law  in  order  to  prevent  its  total  extinction.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary,  for  the  whale  protects 
itself.  Years  ago  anyone  with  a  rifle  could  kill  the  last 
buffalo  and  make  money  on  it;  but  no  one  would  be 
able  to  capture  the  last  whale  without  spending  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  one  season,  for  the 
business  of  modern  whaling  requires  much  capital, 
both  for  the  construction  of  boats  and  stations,  and 
for  operating  expenses.  When  the  number  of  whales 
decreases  to  such  an  extent  that  whaling  no  longer 
pays,  the  industry  will  naturally  cease  to  exist ;  while 
there  will  still  be  enough  whales  left  to  multiply  and 
in  later  years  make  it  profitable  once  more  for  the 
hunter. 


A  fin  whale  with  flag  and  lantern. 


A  fin  whale  held  fast  with  two  lines 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Whale  Itself 


THERE  are  many  persons  of  education  who  have 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  whale  is  a  fish.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  at  this  time  that  the  whale  is  a  mam¬ 
mal. 

“But  the  whale  swims  like  a  fish,”  you  say. 

Yes,  it  does,  but  I,  too,  can  swim  like  a  fish  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  That  is  the  case  with  the  whale.  It  can 
swim  like  a  fish  for  some  time,  but  it  must  put  its  nose 
above  the  water  once  in  a  while  to  draw  in  fresh  air 
or  it  will  drown.  I  myself  have  seen  several  of  these 
mammals  drown. 

Natural  history  teaches  us  that  a  fish  is  cold¬ 
blooded  and  that  it  breathes  by  means  of  gills,  and 
my  experience  as  a  fisherman  corroborates  these  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whale  is  warm-blooded,  and  it 
breathes  with  lungs,  drawing  the  air  through  very 
large  nostrils.  Also,  its  young  are  born,  and  they  are 
suckled  by  their  mother  until  almost  full  grown.  In 
this  respect,  the  whale  differs  from  both  fishes  and 
birds.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a  mammal,  and  must  be 
so  classified. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  “How  large  can  a  whale 
be?”  That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  whale  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  in  mind.  There  are  many  different  kinds, 
and  each  species  differs  from  the  others  in  regard  to 
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size,  form,  and  way  of  making  a  living.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes,  toothed  whales  and 
baleen  whales. 

Of  the  toothed  whales,  I  know  only  the  cachalot  or 
sperm  whale  and  the  killer.  The  beluga  and  the  bot- 
tlenose  are  also  toothed  whales;  but  none  of  them 
were  visible  in  our  field. 

The  cachalot  roams  around  in  deep  water,  feeding 
upon  devilfish,  octopuses,  and  other  monsters  that  live 
under  many  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  water.  It  has  two 
rows  of  very  large  teeth  in  the  lower  j  aw,  and  a  space 
of  several  inches  between  the  teeth.  There  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  they 
are  very  small.  The  lower  jaw  has  the  appearance  of 
a  round  log,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the 
mouth  when  open  looks  like  a  pair  of  tongs. 

The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  is  of  very  peculiar 
construction.  The  nostrils  are  on  the  left  side.  For 
this  reason  it  throws  up  a  column  of  vapor  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  when  it  empties  out  its  lungs  at 
sea.  Within  the  nostrils  is  a  sort  of  trap  door,  which, 
when  the  whale  dives,  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  which  thus  prevents  itself  from  entering  the 
windpipe.  The  head  is  extended  several  feet  beyond 
the  mouth.  The  extended  portion  is  a  solid  mass  of 
fibers,  sinews,  and  fat.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  the  sperm  whale  uses  its  big  snout 
to  reduce  the  shock  of  sudden  contact  with  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  when  it  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  catch  its 
prey. 
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The  main  part  of  the  head  is  divided  into  chambers 
about  six  inches  wide,  with  six-inch  bulkheads  of  fi¬ 
bers  between  them.  These  chambers  are  filled  with  oil 
( spermaceti )  which  gets  solid  and  white  as  snow  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  cool.  I  have  seen  from  ten  to  fifty 
barrels  of  oil  floating  out  of  such  a  head.  I  believe 
scientists  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  oil  chambers 
serve  as  springs,  or  shock  absorbers,  when  the  whale 
comes  in  contact  with  hard  obstructions. 

The  sperm  whale  often  bears  marks  of  being  badly 
in  need  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  construction 
of  its  head.  A  full-grown  octopus  is  not  an  easy  crea¬ 
ture  to  tackle.  I  have  seen  scars  one  inch  deep  all 
around  a  sperm  whale’s  head,  where  it  had  been 
wounded  by  an  octopus,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  whale’s  head  is  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  to  cut  open  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

While  the  octopus  and  the  squid  form  the  chief  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  sperm  whale’s  diet,  we  found  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  one  of  those  we  killed  a  large  red  snapper, 
which  is  a  deep-water  fish. 

I  may  mention  another  peculiarity  of  the  sperm 
whale.  Only  males  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
Pacific.  They  travel  in  both  large  and  small  schools, 
and  the  average  specimen  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
in  length.  Where  the  females  keep  themselves,  I  do 
not  know. 

The  killers,  which  are  small  whales,  very  seldom 
exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  length,  often  run  in  large 
schools,  and  appear  to  terrorize  the  baleen  whales. 
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The  killer  has  a  very  long  and  sharp  fin  on  its  back. 
When  it  swims  under  water,  one  often  sees  the  fin 
only  standing  up  like  a  sharp  instrument.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  the  killer  uses  this  fin  to  attack 
the  larger  whales  in  order  to  get  their  blubber.  This 
is  evidently  not  so,  for  the  fin  is  too  soft  to  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
killer  attacks  the  baleen  whales  with  its  teeth,  of 
which  it  has  a  generous  number.  According  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  theory  it  is  the  tongue  rather  than  the  blubber 
which  the  killer’s  palate  craves.  Therefore,  it  watches 
for  its  opportunity ;  and  when  the  baleen  whale  gath¬ 
ers  its  food  into  its  big  mouth,  the  killer  snatches  its 
tongue,  which  is  big  and  luscious.  The  baleen  whale 
has  no  teeth  with  which  to  defend  itself.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  possible  that  it  is  an  easy  victim  for  the  killers 
when  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  them.  However, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  killer  is  a  greater  menace  to 
the  seal  then  it  is  to  the  large  whales. 

The  fact  is  that  very  little  is  really  known  about 
what  the  killer  whale  subsists  on.  It  is  found  in  large 
numbers  among  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but  as  it  has 
not  been  considered  of  any  value,  the  whalers  have 
for  the  most  part  ignored  it.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
government  to  capture  a  number  of  these  whales  and 
to  ascertain  their  dietary  habits  from  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs.  If  the  investigation  established  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  preference  for  seal  meat,  the 
government  should  offer  a  bounty  for  the  killing  of 
them. 


A  killer. 


A  sperm  whale 
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As  already  stated,  the  baleen  whale  has  no  teeth. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  use  for  them.  It  catches 
its  food  by  opening  its  jaws  and  scooping  it  into  its 
mouth.  When  its  mouth  is  full,  it  closes  its  jaws  and 
presses  the  water  out  through  the  bristles  of  the  ba¬ 
leen,  which  act  as  a  strainer.  It  swallows  what  is  left 
in  the  mouth,  which  may  be  a  boatful  or  two  at  a  time. 

Very  few  whales  eat  fish.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of 
whales  that  I  have  seen  caught,  there  were  not  over 
ten  in  whose  stomachs  I  found  any  fish,  and  every  one 
of  these  ten  was  of  a  smaller  species,  namely,  the 
humpback. 

It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  whale  can  digest  the  bones 
of  a  fish.  I  found  the  stomach  of  one  humpback  filled 
with  nice,  clean  fishbones,  barrelfuls  of  them.  Every¬ 
thing  else  had  been  digested. 

My  theory  is  that  now  and  then  a  few  fish  slip  down 
the  whale’s  throat  with  its  regular  fare.  The  bones  ac¬ 
cumulate  until  the  stomach  is  filled,  and  then  the 
whale  dies. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  among  fishermen  that  the 
whale  pursues  the  fish  from  deep  waters  in  towards 
shore.  This  superstition  had  such  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  people  in  Norway  at  one  time  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  protect  the  creature,  prohibited 
whaling  during  a  period  of  years.  The  fact  is  that  the 
baleen  whale  does  not  pursue  fish,  but  it  lives  on  the 
same  kind  of  food  as  the  small  fish — as,  for  instance, 
the  herring.  For  this  reason,  one  often  sees  whales 
and  small  fish  together  seeking  the  same  food. 
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The  kinds  of  baleen  whale  of  which  I  have  any  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  are  the  humpback,  the  fin  whale,  the 
blue  whale,  or  sulphur-bottom,  and  the  right  whale. 
.  At  our  station  we  killed  only  two  right  whales  dur¬ 
ing  my  time.  This  kind  of  whale  was  once  very  valu¬ 
able  on  account  of  its  large  baleen,  which  was  used  in 
the  making  of  hoop  skirts,  and,  later,  corsets.  The 
market  price  for  baleen  has  been  comparatively  low 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  right  whale,  like  the  other 
whales,  is  now  valuable  chiefly  for  its  oil.  At  our  sta¬ 
tion  we  produced  as  much  as  three  hundred  barrels 
of  oil  from  a  single  right  whale. 

The  sulphur-bottom  is  the  largest  animal  on  the 
globe.  I  have  seen  them  ninety-five  feet  in  length.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  a  whale  of  this  kind  aver¬ 
ages  in  weight  about  one  ton  to  every  foot. 

Whales  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  breed¬ 
ing  season.  We  have  during  entire  summers  found 
embryos  in  fin  whales,  sulphur-bottoms,  and  hump¬ 
backs.  They  have  varied  in  size  from  one  to  fifteen 
feet.  In  the  majority  of  the  female  whales,  however, 
we  did  not  find  any  evidence  of  embryos. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  t  the  Station 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  manager  of  the 
station  was  surprised  by  my  appearing  on  the 
scene.  What  had  I  come  there  for?  What  excuse 
could  I  give  for  my  presence  in  such  circumstances? 
If  I  told  my  real  purpose,  he  would  probably  laugh 
at  me  and  I  should  also  run  the  risk  of  his  resigning 
at  once.  In  that  event,  what  would  happen  to  our  en¬ 
tire  whaling  enterprise?  I  was  in  an  uncomfortable 
position. 

On  glancing  around,  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  here 
was  a  great  deal  to  learn;  so  I  told  the  manager  that 
I  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  first-hand 
knowledge  regarding  the  industry  in  which  my  asso¬ 
ciates  and  I  were  interested.  I  also  suggested  that  he 
show  me  around,  and  that  he  should  not  become  im¬ 
patient  if,  because  of  my  ignorance,  I  asked  him  a  lot 
of  questions. 

The  captain  (for  he  was  a  captain,  as  well  as  an 
experienced  gunner)  was  very  agreeable,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  mind  answering  my  inquiries. 

There  were  five  whales  tied  to  a  buoy  that  morning. 
They  were  pulled  up  on  shore  the  same  day,  cut  into 
pieces,  and  put  into  the  boiling-pots.  To  me,  it  looked 
like  a  frightful  butchery. 

After  a  whale  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  platform, 
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two  murderous-looking  men,  each  armed  with  a  large 
curved  knife  having  a  handle  six  feet  long,  would  cut 
the  blubber  into  wide  strips  from  head  to  tail.  A  steel 
cable,  pulled  out  from  a  steam  winch,  was  fastened  to 
the  upper  end  of  a  strip  of  blubber;  then  the  winch 
started  to  wind  up  the  cable  and  the  blubber  had  to 
tear  off. 

Then  the  carcass  would  be  opened,  disgorging  the 
entrails  and  streams  of  blood.  Soon  the  men  were 
walking  in  blood  and  oil,  blubber  and  dirt,  well  up 
along  their  boots. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  platform  was  a  two-story 
building,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  were  the  pots  in 
which  the  meat  and  bones  were  boiled.  These  were  big 
bottle-shaped  affairs  of  cast  iron,  with  necks  which 
extended  through  the  ceiling,  even  with  the  second 
floor,  from  which  they  were  packed.  The  boiling-pots 
stood  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  building.  When 
packed,  the  lids  were  put  on  and  securely  bolted, 
steam  was  run  in  at  a  pressure  of  ninety  pounds,  and 
the  oil,  as  it  melted  and  flowed  to  the  bottom,  escaped 
through  a  valve. 

The  carcasses  were  pulled  up  to  the  second  floor, 
where  the  meat  and  bones  were  chopped  up  and 
packed  into  the  boiling-pots.  The  blubber  was  cut  into 
small  blocks  which  were  afterwards  fed  through  the 
floor  into  a  slicing  machine,  and  from  there  taken  up 
to  another  building  by  an  elevator  and  dropped  into 
the  pots  to  be  boiled.  After  the  oil  was  boiled  out  of 
the  meat  and  blubber,  and  collected  into  storage 
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tanks,  the  tankage  was  delivered  to  the  fertilizer 
factory. 

When  the  platform  had  been  cleared  of  meat  and 
bones,  blood  and  blubber,  the  water  hose  did  its  part, 
and  the  platform  was  scrubbed  and  made  ready  for 
the  next  day’s  operations. 

The  members  of  the  crew  had  been  recruited  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  They  might  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  namely,  white  (that  is,  if  they  had 
washed  themselves  once  in  a  while),  Japanese,  and 
natives. 

Among  the  whites,  I  supposed  that  one  of  the  men 
was  a  Norwegian,  as  I  had  heard  him  swear  in  that 
language.  Two  years  later  I  discovered  that  he  was 
really  an  Irishman. 

The  Japanese  worked  in  the  meat  loft,  under  a  boss 
of  their  own  race. 

The  natives  are  a  peculiar  tribe.  At  the  station  it  was 
their  duty  to  cut  the  blubber  into  small  pieces  for  the 
slicer.  They  had  their  own  kitchen,  like  the  Japanese, 
but  they  lived  exclusively  on  whale  meat  and  blubber. 
Several  times  I  saw  them  taking  pieces  of  raw  blub¬ 
ber  and  eating  it  while  they  were  working. 

On  the  boats  I  found  conditions  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  crews  of  both  steamers  were  becoming  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  gunners.  This  was  especially  the 
case  on  the  Unimak,  and  the  Kodiak,  although  the 
more  successful  of  the  two,  had  not  killed  as  many 
whales  as  the  crews  had  expected. 

It  was  the  custom  to  give  each  man,  except  the  en- 
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gineers,  a  bonus  for  every  whale  that  was  caught,  in 
addition  to  his  monthly  wages.  Therefore,  they  were 
all  anxious  to  catch  as  many  whales  as  possible,  as 
nothing  is  so  stimulating  to  a  whaler  as  the  vision  of 
a  bonus. 

Almost  everything  depends  upon  the  gunner,  of 
course,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  every 
man  must  be  at  his  post.  If  the  gunner  knows  his  job, 
he  is  the  big  man  on  board.  His  movements  during  the 
chase  will  be  watched  with  interest.  If  he  fires  at  the 
right  moment  and  the  whale  is  caught,  he  will  receive 
the  credit;  and  if  he  misses  the  mark,  he  will  receive 
the  blame.  The  eyes  of  all  the  other  men  will  be  upon 
him,  ready  to  commend  or  to  criticize,  especially  the 
latter.  A  bad  shot  will  not  soon  be  forgotten;  and  if 
it  happens  that  the  gunner  misses  several  times  in 
succession,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  whether  it  is 
his  particular  fault  or  whether  the  blame  should  be 
laid  to  some  other  cause,  as,  for  instance,  perhaps  the 
blacksmith  did  not  adjust  the  harpoon  properly  when 
he  had  it  in  his  shop,  or  it  may  have  been  the  powder, 
or  possibly  something  else.  The  members  of  the  crew 
will  put  their  heads  together  and  discuss  the  matter 
pro  and  con,  most  of  the  time  concluding  that  the 
gunner  is  no  good. 

After  much  argument,  somebody  started  the  rumor 
that  the  gunners  were  interested  in  catching  as  few 
whales  as  possible,  and  it  spread  fast.  It  was  true  that 
the  manager  had  an  interest  in  the  United  States 
Whaling  Company,  a  concern  which  was  operating  in 
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southeastern  Alaska.  From  this  circumstance,  some  of 
the  men  had  concluded  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  ruin 
our  company,  so  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  sell 
out  to  the  United  States  Whaling  Company,  which 
had  a  poorer  location  than  we.  Therefore,  these  men 
thought  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the 
manager  and  the  two  gunners,  and  that  the  latter  had 
purposely  missed  their  marks  so  many  times.  Some 
of  the  men  stated  to  me  that  they  were  positive  this 
was  the  case. 

I  felt  they  were  mistaken,  as  in  my  opinion  the 
manager  and  the  gunners  had  done  their  very  best, 
but  still  I  knew  something  was  wrong.  Then  I  learned 
that  our  manager  had  engaged  as  gunners  two  young 
men  who  had  never  before  shot  a  whale.  They  had 
been  whaling  before,  helping  the  gunners  to  load  the 
guns,  and  they  had  undoubtedly  fired  at  whales  that 
had  already  been  hit  by  a  harpoon  and  made  fast  with 
a  line,  but  they  had  never  shot  a  whale  at  large.  They 
were  just  learning  the  trade,  and  in  time  they  became 
proficient.  One  of  them  in  particular  developed  later 
into  the  best  gunner  with  whom  I  had  ever  come  in 
contact. 

The  manager,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  a  good 
gunner,  acted  upon  a  suggestion  I  made  and  went  out 
to  help  the  gunner  on  the  Unimak,  where  he  remained 
until  that  boat  had  caught  up  with  the  record  made  by 
the  Kodiak.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  latter  boat  and 
from  that  time  on  everything  went  well  and  everyone 
was  better  satisfied. 
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On  the  day  of  my  first  whale-chasing  experience, 
we  started  out  on  the  Kodiak  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  already  daylight.  I  was  told  that 
probably  no  whales  would  be  sighted  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forenoon,  so  I  decided  to  take  a  nap.  The 
captain  promised  to  wake  me  if  whales  came  into 
view. 

Starting  out  on  this  trip  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
first  time  that  I  was  permitted  to  row  to  the  city  with 
my  grandfather.  This  was  when  I  was  a  child  in  Nor¬ 
way.  All  that  I  had  heard  about  the  city  made  me  al¬ 
most  dizzy  with  desire  to  see  the  great  buildings,  and 
the  streets  where  people  were  as  numerous  as  ants  in 
an  anthill.  I  had  been  sick  with  feverish  anticipation 
for  several  days  before  we  started,  and  my  excitement 
increased  as  our  boat  moved  on. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  that  time, 
and  there  should  not  be  much  left  of  the  little  boy;  but 
when  a  man  almost  sixty  years  old  starts  out  to  chase 
whales  for  the  first  time,  it  makes  him  feel  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  is  still  alive  in  him. 

I  went  to  bed,  but  oh,  that  whale,  that  whale !  I  don’t 
remember  how  many  times  I  had  him  on  the  hook,  but 
every  time  I  awoke  he  was  gone.  The  last  whale  I 
tried  to  pull  in  fell  off  the  hook  just  as  the  engine 
stopped. 

“Now  I  have  been  lying  here  dreaming  nonsense, 
thinking  I  was  catching  whales  with  a  little  fishhook. 
There  must  be  a  real  whale  in  sight,  after  all.  Other¬ 
wise,  why  should  the  engine  have  stopped?  If  I  could 


The  dock. 


The  Kodiak's  captain  and  crew. 
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only  get  on  deck  before  it  breaks  away.”  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  deck,  I  found  that  it  is  possible  to  dream  about 
whales  even  when  one  is  awake.  There  was  no  whale 
in  sight.  We  saw  nothing  but  the  heavy  fog. 

That  fog  was  thick,  I  must  admit,  but  one  man  on 
board  said  that  he  had  seen  it  much  thicker  than  that 
in  Norway.  I  will  not  vouch  for  his  veracity;  on  the 
contrary,  I  thought  that  he  was  at  least  exaggerating 
when  he  said  that  in  Norway  the  fog  was  sometimes 
so  thick  that  a  man  could  stick  his  jackknife  into  it 
and  hang  his  coat  on  the  knife.  But  he  knew  it  was  all 
true,  for  the  man  who  last  told  the  story  was  still 
living. 

I  noticed  a  fishline  which  had  a  lead  sinker  that 
must  have  weighed  about  ten  pounds.  There  was  a 
large  piece  of  pork  on  the  hook,  which  they  told  me 
was  the  bait. 

Did  I  want  to  try?  Of  course  I  did.  If  we  could  not 
get  a  whale,  we  could  get  cod.  Out  with  the  line!  It 
went  down  pretty  fast,  the  big  sinker  leading  the 
way. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  bottom  here  at  all,”  I 
said. 

“Oh,  yes,  there  is,  just  let  it  go  down  and  you  will 
strike  the  bottom  sometime,”  replied  one  of  the  men. 

“Are  there  any  fish  so  deep  down?” 

“Yes.  If  you  want  to  get  good  cod,  you  must  go 
down  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  at  least.” 

“All  right,  then,  down  she  goes,”  I  said.  “But  how 
am  I  going  to  pull  it  up  again,  if  I  get  a  fish?” 
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I  found  the  bottom  well  enough,  whereupon  we 
pulled  in  the  line  one  fathom,  and  then  a  little  more, 
and  so  started  fishing. 

“You  forgot  to  spit  on  the  hook,”  the  man  said. 

“Oh,  nonsense,  it  will  bite  just  the  same.  Pull  in! 
pull  hard!  I’ve  got  a  fish!”  and  I  pulled  with  all  my 
strength. 

“Do  you  want  some  help?”  the  mate  asked. 

He  knew  this  was  hard  work.  And  I  did  not  refuse 
his  offer  of  assistance.  I  was  used  to  fishing  in  three 
feet  of  water  in  Lake  Minnetonka,  but  this  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  different.  The  fish  stuck  to  the  hook,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  lifting  it  up  on  the  deck,  where  it  lay 
flopping. 

“A  fine  cod,”  a  sailor  said,  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
an  expert  fisherman. 

I  admit  that  nothing  tastes  better  to  me  than  the 
head  of  a  cod.  For  that  reason  I  reserved  the  head  for 
myself,  and  I  enjoyed  the  best  breakfast  I  had  had 
for  years. 

The  fog  gradually  disappeared  and  the  engine 
started  to  beat  again. 

Way  up  in  the  rigging  of  the  boat  is  a  barrel,  and 
when  the  boat  is  hunting,  a  man  is  usually  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  looking  out  over  the  water  for  whales.  AJ1  other 
eyes  on  board  are  also  watching  for  the  blowing  of 
the  whale,  each  man  hoping  he  can  see  it  first. 

“Starboard  bow,”  called  the  man  in  the  barrel. 

“Call  the  gunner,”  ordered  the  captain. 

I  looked  till  my  eyes  ached,  but  could  not  see  any- 
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tiling  but  water  and  innumerable  birds,  called  “whale 
birds.”  They  are  a  little  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
duck,  but  they  appear  to  be  very  fat  and  lazy,  so  lazy 
that  they  don’t  seem  to  care  whether  they  are  run  over 
by  the  boat  or  not.  In  some  places,  and  at  certain 
times,  the  sea  appears  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
them. 

The  reason  why  they  are  called  whale  birds,  I  have 
been  told,  is  because  they  usually  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  the  whale.  That  is  why  they  are  so  often 
found  in  the  same  waters.  I  don’t  believe  they  are 
very  friendly  towards  each  other;  in  fact,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  a  rivalry  between  them  in  regard  to 
their  food. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Alaskan  whale 
birds  and  whales  have  the  same  habits  that  the  whales 
and  herring  have  in  Norway.  They  live  on  the  same 
kind  of  food;  therefore  they  will  both  be  found  on  the 
same  feeding  grounds,  helping  themselves  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

It  is  easiest  for  a  boat  to  get  close  to  a  whale  when 
it  is  feeding.  The  food  usually  consists  of  very  small 
shrimplike  crustaceans.  When  a  whale  is  busy  scoop¬ 
ing  in  its  food,  it  does  not  have  time  for  anything  else, 
and  anticipates  no  danger  until  a  harpoon  pierces  its 
side. 

Nothing  but  birds  for  miles  around!  I  looked 
through  my  spectacles,  through  a  field  glass,  and  with 
bare  eyes,  but  no  whales  were  to  be  seen. 
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“There  he  is  blowing  again,”  said  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

“And  there  is  one  straight  ahead,”  said  the  captain. 

“Yes,  there  are  quite  a  few  of  them  there,”  re¬ 
marked  the  gunner,  who  had  just  come  up  to  the 
bridge. 

When  so  many  said  the  same  thing,  I  had  to  believe 
them. 

I  know  now  that  it  takes  experience  to  be  able  to 
spy  a  whale.  If  experienced,  one  can  easily  recognize 
a  whale  from  its  blowing.  It  is  the  blowing  that  is  first 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  when  miles  away.  When  a  whale  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  for  fresh  air,  it  empties  its  lungs  with  such  force 
that  its  nostrils  shake  and  vibrate,  and  the  vapor  from 
its  lungs  is  sent  many  feet  into  the  air.  A  whale  does 
not  spout  forth  water.  It  simply  empties  its  lungs  of 
air,  hot  air,  before  drawing  in  a  fresh  supply  of  cold 
air.  If  it  spouted  water,  that  same  water  would  be 
seen  not  only  going  up  but  also  falling  down ;  but  its 
breath  simply  disappears  into  the  atmosphere. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
swarm  of  birds.  The  water  splashed  and  roared  all 
around  us  from  the  birds’  trying  to  get  away.  I  could 
now  see  the  whales  swimming  and  blowing  around 
and  gormandizing  just  as  I  had  seen  them  do  in 
northern  Norway  fifty  years  before,  only  here  there 
were  so  many  more  of  them.  They  were  running  in 
schools  of  from  three  to  six,  and  were  traveling  side 
by  side. 
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The  gunner  left  the  bridge  and  took  his  place  at  the 
cannon  in  the  bow  of  the  ship.  He  swung  the  gun  to 
and  fro  and  examined  it  to  ascertain  if  everything 
was  in  working  order. 

A  short  distance  away,  on  the  port  side,  there  were 
six  whales  blowing  at  once.  The  gunner  commanded, 
“Slow.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  shoot?”  I  asked  the  captain. 

“We  are  not  near  enough  yet,”  he  replied. 

“Not  near  enough;  I  could  have  taken  all  six  at 
once  with  a  shotgun,”  I  thought  to  myself. 

“Can  we  get  any  nearer  to  them?” 

“Yes,  much  nearer.  There  they  are  again,  but  far¬ 
ther  away.” 

“Full  speed,”  the  gunner  commanded,  and  the  ship 
obeyed. 

“Hard  starboard!” 

“Steady,”  and  the  boat  obeyed  again. 

“Stop!” 

And  now  the  whales  came  so  close  to  the  boat  that 
I  could  have  hit  them  with  a  stone.  Then  he  fired. 

“Foolish  creatures!”  I  thought.  “Just  think  of  it, 
if  they  haven’t  any  more  prudence  than  to  present 
their  backs,  which  are  wider  than  a  barn  door,  to  a 
whaler’s  cannon  only  fifty  feet  away,  they  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  any  different  treatment  from  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving.” 

I  followed  the  harpoon  with  my  eyes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  until  it  lunged  into  the  side  of 
one  of  the  whales,  where  it  stuck  fast.  The  large  steam 
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winch  started  to  wind  up  the  line,  and  soon  the  big, 
lifeless  whale  was  lifted  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
beside  the  boat. 

After  the  air  pump  had  done  its  work  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  tail  had  been  cut  off,  a  flag  and  a  lantern 
were  placed  on  the  whale  and  it  was  released.  The 
boat  then  started  off  to  catch  another  one. 

After  a  few  hours  of  chasing,  we  succeeded  in 
shooting  the  harpoon  into  another  whale,  but  this  one 
was  not  vitally  injured.  It  immediately  dived,  pulling 
on  the  line  with  such  force  that  I  thought  it  would  take 
the  boat  down  with  it.  The  engine  stood  still,  hut  the 
boat  went  ahead  at  full  speed.  The  man  at  the  winch 
slacked  the  line  until  it  was  out  for  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Then  the  whale  came  up  to  the  surface  blowing 
and  bleeding.  The  man  applied  the  brake  and  started 
the  engine  in  reverse,  first  slowly  and  then  at  full 
speed,  but  the  boat  rushed  ahead  just  the  same.  It  was 
a  tug  of  war  between  the  whale  and  the  engine. 

The  whale  dived  and  came  up  at  regular  intervals. 
Every  time  it  dived,  it  left  the  water  red,  and  every 
time  it  came  to  the  surface  it  shot  blood  many  feet  into 
the  air.  It  kept  up  this  performance  for  nearly  an 
hour,  always  pulling  the  boat  after  it. 

Then  the  whale  showed  signs  of  being  played  out; 
the  line  started  to  slack,  and  the  steam  winch  took  it 
in  while  the  boat  began  to  move  astern,  pulling  the 
whale,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  empty  its  lungs,  and  in  this  way  to  drown  it. 
But  it  did  not  drown*.  The  whale  still  had  power 
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enough  to  come  to  the  surface,  empty  its  lungs,  and 
take  in  fresh  air. 

When  the  line  had  been  taken  in,  so  that  there  were 
only  about  fifty  feet  between  the  boat  and  the  whale, 
it  was  given  another  shot,  but  still  it  did  not  give  up. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  it  had  been  given  new  life,  for 
it  started  off  at  such  a  rate  with  the  boat  that  it  had 
to  be  given  the  line  again.  It  kept  this  up  for  a  long 
time,  although  it  had  two  harpoons  in  its  body,  and 
for  each  harpoon  a  heavy  line.  It  appeared  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  with  the  boat. 

Before  it  would  acknowledge  defeat,  it  had  to  be 
pulled  up  alongside  the  boat  for  a  third  shot.  Even 
after  this,  it  went  through  the  same  performance  as 
before ;  but  with  the  fourth  shot,  it  gave  up  the  ghost. 

I  was  thoroughly  convinced  before  the  day  had 
ended  that  whaling  is  not  always  mere  fun.  It  is  a 
bloody  business.  When  a  comparatively  small  steam¬ 
ship  brings  in  to  the  station  from  one  to  eight  whales 
for  a  day’s  work,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  crew  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  that  it  has  not  always  been 
very  agreeable  either. 


CHAPTER  VI 


“It's  a  Tough  Life ” 


THE  life  on  any  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  pretty  tough. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  yet  the 
ground  had  just  begun  to  grow  green.  Snowdrifts  lay 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  in  some  places,  and  the 
wind,  which  was  always  cold  and  damp,  was  so  de¬ 
ceiving  that  no  one  could  tell  exactly  from  which  di¬ 
rection  it  was  blowing.  Most  of  the  time  it  came  down 
over  the  hill  and  cliff,  where  one  would  otherwise  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  shelter.  It  mauled  and  pulled  all  things 
in  its  path  as  if  it  were  going  to  sweep  them  into  the 
sea.  As  soon  as  the  squalls  left  the  land,  they  would 
continue  their  dancing  around  and  around  over  the 
water,  making  it  foam  and  swirl  in  the  air,  until  their 
energy  became  exhausted  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor. 

At  first  I  wondered  why  the  buildings  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  church  in  the  native  village,  were 
supported  by  heavy  braces  of  timber  on  every  side, 
but  the  first  windstorm  showed  me  that  they  were 
indispensable. 

There  was  something  peculiar  about  those  whirl¬ 
winds.  They  came  rushing  down  from  the  mountain- 
top,  fuming  and  thrashing  about  as  if  with  anger  and 
resentment,  but  they  could  not  keep  up  the  pace  for 
very  long  after  getting  out  on  the  water.  There  they 
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soon  lost  their  force.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would 
be  quite  dangerous  to  sail  in  those  waters. 

A  village,  in  which  about  twenty  families  lived,  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  only  white  man 
among  the  inhabitants  was  a  Scotchman  who  was 
married  to  one  of  the  natives.  His  was  the  only  family 
that  lived  in  a  real  house.  He  was  the  storekeeper  and 
later  became  the  postmaster  of  the  village.  The  na¬ 
tives  lived  in  mud  houses,  or  rather  dugouts. 

There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles  around,  but  Nature  furnishes  her  children 
with  materials  for  all  their  needs.  Now  and  then  a  log 
or  a  board  floats  up  to  the  shore,  and  sometimes  the 
remnants  of  a  wrecked  ship  are  welcomed  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  In  this  way  they  at  least  get  all  the  fuel  they 
need. 

In  my  judgment  these  people  have  a  hard  time  to 
eke  out  a  living.  Until  our  whaling  activities  began, 
their  only  means  of  livelihood,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
was  to  trap  foxes  in  the  wintertime.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  would  buy  on  credit  from  the  Scotch  store¬ 
keeper,  and  in  the  winter  he  received  their  fox-skins 
in  payment. 

However,  they  can  always  catch  enough  fish  to 
keep  starvation  from  their  doors,  and  once  in  a  while 
they  get  a  seal  or  a  sea-lion.  Domestic  animals  appear 
to  be  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  dogs. 

They  have  a  church,  and  the  Russian  priest  came 
around  once  a  year.  He  sold  them  consecrated  can¬ 
dles,  which  they  were  obliged  to  buy  at  high  prices. 
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The  natives  made  money  working  for  us,  but  that  did 
not  make  them  rich  by  any  means.  They  divided  their 
earnings,  I  believe,  between  the  storekeeper  and  the 
priest. 

These  people  were  very  handy  with  their  knives, 
and  for  that  reason  we  could  use  them  to  advantage. 
But  they  wTere  even  handier  with  their  boats,  in  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  they  traveled  among  the  islands 
during  the  worst  weather. 

These  little  boats  are  made  of  the  skins  of  sea-lions, 
and  as  a  rule  are  so  light  that  one  man  can  lift  one  out 
of  the  water  and  carry  it  up  the  shore  in  his  arms. 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  deck  large  enough  so  that 
one  person  can  crawl  through  it  and  sit  on  the  bottom. 
These  boats  are  very  narrow,  and  hard  to  balance,  as 
I  know  from  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  but  I  have 
sometimes  seen  a  native  squatting  on  the  deck  of  one, 
and  balancing  without  difficulty. 

Once  I  saw  a  man  sitting  unconcernedly  on  the 
deck  of  his  boat,  paddling  it  across  the  bay.  His  little 
son  was  sitting  in  the  opening.  When  they  reached 
shore,  the  man  first  lifted  the  boy  out  of  the  hole.  I 
thought  that  was  the  entire  cargo,  and  I  expected  to 
see  the  man  pick  up  the  boat  and  carry  it  on  shore. 
But  just  then  a  head  made  its  appearance,  and  after 
that  two  hands.  The  man  took  hold  of  the  hands  and 
pulled  out  his  wife.  She  had  been  lying  inside  the 
boat,  where,  as  I  thought,  there  was  not  room  enough 
even  to  breathe. 

When  these  people  are  out  fishing,  they  throw  the 
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fish  they  catch  down  into  the  narrow  hull,  and  when 
they  have  a  load  they  take  it  home.  But  one  would 
think  that,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  capture  a 
sea-lion,  they  would  be  up  against  it,  because  such  an 
animal  is  too  big  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  it  cannot  he 
towed  because  it  will  sink  in  the  water.  However,  they 
find  a  way  to  get  it  home.  They  open  the  creature, 
empty  its  stomach,  and  blow  it  full  of  air  from  their 
own  lungs.  Then  they  sew  it  up,  throw  it  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  where  it  will  now  float,  and  tow  it  home. 

This  is  the  same  thing  that  whalers  do  with  whales, 
except  that  they  employ  an  air  pump  and  a  hose, 
while  the  natives  use  their  lungs  and  their  mouths. 

If  the  natives  happen  to  shoot  a  sea-lion  out  in  the 
water  and  cannot  get  to  it  before  it  dies  and  sinks, 
they  have  an  original  way  of  bringing  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

One  day  a  sea-lion  came  way  up  to  our  dock  at 
Akutan.  It  was  shot  from  the  shore,  but  it  sank  be¬ 
fore  a  boat  could  reach  it.  This  happened  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  none  of  us  thought  that  it  could  ever 
be  found.  The  next  morning  we  saw  several  of  the  na¬ 
tives  out  in  their  skin  boats — or  bedarkes,  as  they  call 
them.  They  had  a  bundle  of  fishhooks  tied  to  a  fish¬ 
line,  and  with  this  they  were  dragging  the  ocean  bot¬ 
tom.  They  acted  as  if  they  knew  exactly  where  the 
animal  could  be  found.  Of  course,  we  civilized  white 
people  were  sure  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell 
where  it  was  located,  after  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  tide  and  the  current,  the  latter  being  very  strong 
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In  the  bedarke.  His  wife  lay  down  in  the  hull 
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in  the  bay.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  very  long  before 
the  natives  brought  the  sea-lion  ashore  and  divided 
it  among  themselves. 

The  life  at  the  station  was  pretty  monotonous.  The 
steam  whistle  sounded  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
At  half-past  six  the  gong  rang  for  breakfast,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  the  whistle  blew  for  the  day’s  work  to 
begin. 

By  twelve  o’clock  everyone  was  hungry,  and  when 
the  whistle  blew,  they  all  went  on  the  run,  not  only 
the  men,  but  the  little  pigs  as  well,  the  latter  station¬ 
ing  themselves  just  outside  the  dining  hall.  They 
knew  what  was  going  on  inside,  because  upon  leaving 
the  table  the  men  would  always  take  something  along 
to  feed  them  with. 

Even  Fanny,  the  dog,  heeded  the  dinner  bell.  She 
would  wait  outside  the  dining  hall,  and  when  the  men 
started  to  come  out  she  would  sit  up,  remaining  in 
that  posture  until  they  fed  her  something. 

At  one  o’clock  the  men  again  went  to  work,  and  did 
not  stop  until  six.  If  there  was  still  some  work  to  be 
done  that  night,  they  would  work  overtime,  for  which 
they  received  double  pay.  If  the  weather  was  raw  and 
cold,  you  can  imagine  how  good  it  would  seem  for 
bedtime  to  come. 

There  was  very  little  variation  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
When  one  became  tired  of  tough  salted  beef,  whale 
steak  would  taste  good  for  a  change.  At  first  the  new 
men  would  taste  the  whale  meat  out  of  curiosity,  but 
later  they  would  be  glad  to  get  it. 
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Fresh  fish  was  brought  in  occasionally  by  the  whale¬ 
boats.  Salmon  was  often  caught  by  the  men,  fishing 
from  our  dock;  but  the  most  delicious  fish  was  the 
small  trout.  The  first  time  I  was  out  with  a  seine,  we 
caught  a  boatful  from  one  haul  made  near  a  little 
creek. 

One  thing  that  made  many  of  our  men  unhappy 
was  the  poor  means  of  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  nearest  postoffice  was  at  Unalaska, 
forty-five  miles  farther  west,  where  the  mail  boat 
called  only  once  a  month.  The  World  War  had  been 
going  on  for  nearly  a  month  before  we  learned  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Another  discomforting  feature  of  our  life  was  the 
frequent  slight  earthquakes.  There  is  an  active  vol¬ 
cano  on  the  island  of  Akutan,  and  sometimes  its  fuss¬ 
ing  and  rumbling  shook  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the 
buildings.  One  redeeming  feature  of  the  locality, 
however,  was  the  hot  springs  which  were  not  far  from 
the  station.  There  one  could  catch  trout  in  the  cold 
creek  a  few  feet  away,  and  cook  them  in  the  hot  water 
bubbling  up  from  the  springs. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Wedding  at  the  Station 


OF  course,  there  was  occasionally  some  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  the  life  at  Akutan;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  almost  unbearable.  Sometimes  the  sun 
shone  and  the  weather  was  mild ;  and  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  grass  really  began  to  grow,  it  shot  up 
from  the  ground  faster  than  it  does  farther  south. 

Then,  once  in  a  while,  we  had  visitors.  A  coast¬ 
guard  steamer  called  on  us  a  few  times  during  the 
season,  and  once  we  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Jones,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  He  stated 
that  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  we  were  destroy¬ 
ing  most  of  our  whale  meat,  and  that  conditions  at 
the  station  were  not  sanitary. 

After  Dr.  Jones  had  inspected  all  our  buildings 
and  our  method  of  working,  and  had  taken  some  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  movies,  he  said  that  he  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  conditions  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  the  unfavorable  report. 

The  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  exciting,  event 
was  the  marriage  of  the  captain,  our  station  manager. 
Just  think  of  a  young  lady  of  good  family  traveling 
two  thousand  miles  in  order  to  get  married  at  a  whal¬ 
ing  station  located  on  a  barren  island !  This  very  thing 
happened.  The  bride  came  to  Akutan,  accompanied 
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by  her  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  our  station  engi¬ 
neer. 

It  was  intimated  that  they  thought  I  could  officiate. 
Perhaps  I  could  have,  if  I  had  prepared  myself  for 
such  an  event;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  I  deemed  it  wise  for  the  couple  to  wait  until 
another  opportunity  presented  itself.  They  were 
naturally  disappointed,  but  resigned  themselves  to  ex¬ 
isting  conditions.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  be  patient,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  not  very  bright.  However,  those  who  wait 
are  often  rewarded  in  the  end,  and  it  so  happened 
with  the  two  lovers. 

We  were  using  fuel  oil  brought  up  from  Seattle 
with  which  to  fire  our  boilers,  both  at  the  station  and 
on  board  the  whaling  boats,  keeping  it  stored  in  large 
tanks. 

One  of  the  coast-guard  steamers  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  oil  burner.  Before  it  was  sent  up  north, 
we  made  an  agreement  with  the  government  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  coast-guard  service  with  two  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  from  our  storage  tanks.  We  were  paid  for 
the  oil  before  our  expedition  left  Seattle. 

Our  barge,  the  Fresno,  which  had  brought  up  the 
cargo  early  in  the  spring,  was  sent  back  to  Seattle  in 
order  to  bring  us  another  load  of  fuel  oil.  It  was  de¬ 
layed,  however,  and  we  did  not  receive  a  new  supply 
until  we  had  used  all  the  oil  on  hand,  including  about 
one  thousand  barrels  belonging  to  the  government. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  the  Fresno,  the  coast- 
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guard  steamer  called  at  our  station  with  the  intention 
of  filling  its  bunkers  with  oil. 

“Now  we  are  up  against  it,”  I  thought  to  myself, 
and  the  captain  began  to  get  nervous. 

I  went  on  board  the  coast-guard  steamer  and  told 
the  captain  that  we  had  not  only  burned  half  of  the 
government’s  supply  of  oil,  but  that  we  should  need 
all  that  remained  of  it,  or  we  should  have  to  close  down 
the  station.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  in  my  opinion, 
but  to  let  the  captain  fill  the  bunkers  of  the  steamer 
and  close  down  the  station,  or,  what  would  suit  us  bet¬ 
ter,  to  replace  the  grates  under  the  ship’s  boilers  and 
burn  coal,  of  which  I  knew  there  was  a  large  supply 
on  board. 

“Come  in,  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  said.  “I  am  sure  the  government  would  not  want 
the  operations  at  the  station  to  become  crippled.” 

I  soon  found  out  that  there  was  on  board  the 
steamer  what  is  called  a  “floating  court.”  It  consisted 
of  a  judge,  his  clerk  of  court,  and  two  lawyers,  one  to 
act  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  for  the  defendant,  I 
suppose.  This  “floating  court”  is  moved  from  one 
port  to  another,  depending  upon  where  a  trial,  crimi¬ 
nal  or  civil,  is  to  be  held. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  the  judge,  I  thought  of 
our  manager  who  wanted  to  get  married,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the  awaited  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When  the  judge  suggested  that  enough  oil  to 
take  them  to  Unalaska  should  not  make  much  of  an 
inroad  upon  our  supply,  as  it  would  take  only  seventy 
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barrels,  I  answered  that  I  was  ready  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  him.  I  would  let  him  have  seventy  barrels 
of  oil  provided  he  would  marry  our  manager  and  his 
sweetheart  without  remuneration. 

“The  girl  has  come  here  from  Seattle  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  marrying  our  captain,”  I  informed  him. 

After  some  sprightly  comments  from  those  pres¬ 
ent,  the  judge  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  provided 
the  lawyers  could  apprise  him  of  the  legal  form  of 
such  a  ceremony,  because  he  had  never  married  any¬ 
one  before.  One  of  the  attorneys  said  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  law,  but  that  it  was  packed  away  in  a  box. 

The  captain  suggested  that  they  get  the  box,  and 
he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  bring  it  into  the  cabin. 
The  box  was  brought,  and  upon  its  being  opened  the 
attorney  produced  the  books.  After  studying  them 
for  a  while,  the  judge  said  that  he  was  ready. 

Of  course,  I  felt  that  I  was  only  a  sort  of  broker  in 
this  business,  and  that  the  agreement  made  with  the 
judge  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  manager 
and  the  girl;  so  I  sent  for  the  manager.  When  he 
came,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  get  married 
that  evening. 

“Certainly  I  would,”  he  said. 

I  introduced  him  to  the  judge  and  the  others,  and 
told  him  that  the  judge  would  perform  the  ceremony. 

It  was  then  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
captain  and  I  went  back  to  shore.  It  took  him  and  the 
bride  nearly  an  hour  to  get  ready.  After  the  foreman 
and  I  had  promised  that  the  boys  would  not  find  out 
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anything  that  night,  we  started  for  the  “floating 
court,”  the  bride  and  groom  walking  ahead  of  the 
foreman  and  myself. 

We  met  the  watchman  on  the  way.  The  foreman, 
swinging  his  lantern,  stopped  him  and  said:  “The 
captain  is  going  to  get  married;  get  the  boys  out.” 

After  the  ceremony  was  over  and  I  had  offered  my 
congratulations,  I  bade  the  company  good-night  and 
left  the  ship,  but  the  ship’s  captain  would  not  let  the 
bride  and  groom  leave  the  boat  until  they  had  sat 
down  to  a  feast  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

On  my  way  to  my  room  I  found  that  the  boys  were 
all  out  waiting.  I  told  them  it  was  all  over,  but  that 
I  did  not  know  when  the  couple  would  leave  the 
steamer. 

I  went  to  bed  and  rested  well  until  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  that  time  I  awoke  in  the 
midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  severest  earthquake  we 
had  ever  had  up  there,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
noise  came  from  outside  our  house,  in  which  the  newly 
weds  had  a  room. 

The  captain  asked  the  fun-makers  to  come  in,  and 
after  a  while  everything  was  quiet.  I  believe  that  a 
box  of  cigars  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
them. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Wreck  of  the  Tahoma 

ABOUT  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  whaling 
jTjL.  season,  we  were  told  by  Captain  Brown,  the 
commander  of  the  Bering  Sea  fleet,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  S.O.S.  call  from  the  coast-guard  steamer 
Tahoma.  The  ship  had  foundered  on  some  rocks  in  the 
Pacific,  several  hundred  miles  west  of  us.  There  was 
only  one  of  the  coast-guard  steamers  left  in  the  Be¬ 
ring  Sea  that  could  start  out  in  search  of  the  lost  ship’s 
crew.  We  were  therefore  asked  to  send  out  one  of  our 
whaleboats. 

It  was  late  in  September,  and  the  weather  was  very 
rough.  Our  boats  were  small,  and  the  waters  where 
the  accident  occurred  are  among  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  world.  Also,  if  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
whaling,  our  boats  were  not  protected  by  insurance. 

But  this  was  a  question  of  saving  human  lives,  and 
without  hesitation  I  ordered  that  the  Kodiak  take  on 
provisions  and  fuel  enough  to  last  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  start  off  that  very  night. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  stood  on  the 
dock  and  saw  that  fearless-looking  little  boat  steam¬ 
ing  off  on  its  important  mission.  I  was  thinking  of 
Captain  Crisp  and  the  friendliness  he  had  shown  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  praying  for  the  safety  of  him  and 
his  crew. 
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The  days  passed.  The  Unimak  was  lucky  and  kept 
us  busy  all  the  time  at  the  station,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
and  blustery  weather;  but  every  day  we  all  watched 
for  the  Kodiak. 

One  week — ten  days  passed;  and  on  the  twelfth 
day,  during  a  fierce  storm,  the  steamship  Cordova 
came  into  our  harbor  to  seek  shelter.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  how  happy  it  made  me  to  see  Captain  Crisp  on 
board.  He  came  ashore  accompanied  by  the  United 
States  Marshal,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  with 
him  during  the  wreck  of  his  ship. 

We  wete  soon  sitting  comfortably  in  the  office, 
where  I  listened  attentively  to  Captain  Crisp’s  story. 
Naturally,  I  inquired  about  the  Kodiak,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  coast-guard  steamer  Patterson  had 
found  the  remainder  of  the  Tahoma’s  crew  and  had 
then  left  for  Unalaska,  without  informing  the  Ko¬ 
diak  that  all  of  the  crew  had  been  saved.  No  one  could 
tell  me  what  had  become  of  the  Kodiak ;  and  it  had  no 
wireless  apparatus  on  board. 

The  Tahoma  had  been  stranded  on  a  rock  which 
could  not  be  seen  above  the  water,  and  was  not 
marked  on  the  chart.  In  fact,  the  chart  showed  deep 
water  there.  The  wireless  operator  sent  out  a  call  for 
help,  but  the  ship  was  filling  with  water  so  fast  that 
the  men  had  to  take  to  the  boats  almost  immediately. 

The  marshal  had  been  out  to  one  of  the  islands  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  some  lawbreakers  and  taking 
them  to  Unalaska.  The  witnesses,  among  whom  was 
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a  native  woman,  were  also  of  the  party.  These  people 
were  all  taken  on  board  Captain  Crisp’s  boat. 

Following  the  wreck,  they  were  out  on  the  open 
sea  in  very  stormy  weather  for  four  days  and  five 
nights,  before  the  Cordova  picked  them  up. 

In  his  younger  days  Captain  Crisp  had  once  told 
some  friends  that  he  would  never  be  drowned;  before 
such  a  thing  should  occur,  he  would  shoot  himself. 
While  sitting  in  the  lifeboat,  he  recalled  this  remark. 
He  took  out  his  gun,  looked  at  it,  and  then  had  it 
given  to  the  officer  in  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 

After  being  in  the  little  boat  for  four  days  and  five 
nights,  they  saw  some  smoke  in  the  distance.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  a  steamboat  out  searching  for  them, 
and  they  became  hopeful.  It  proved  to  be  the  Cor¬ 
dova,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  freighters  that  sailed 
between  Seattle  and  Alaska. 

A  part  of  the  crew  were  saved  at  this  time.  Later 
the  Cordova  communicated  with  the  Patterson,  which 
reported  that  the  remainder  of  the  crew  had  also  been 
rescued. 

The  Cordova  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Akutan  for  two 
days,  after  which  the  storm  abated.  When  she  weighed 
anchor,  I  was  on  board  to  accompany  her  to  Una- 
laska,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  captain  of  the  Pat¬ 
terson  what  he  knew  about  the  Kodiak. 

We  spied  the  little  whaleboat  midway  between 
Akutan  and  Unalaska,  and  signals  were  made  telling 
her  to  follow  us  to  Unalaska. 

It  was  learned  upon  reaching  Unalaska  that  the 
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Kodiak  had  taken  the  right  course  and  gone  straight 
to  the  wreck,  and  that  she  was  the  only  boat  which 
had  found  it.  The  crew  had  already  left  in  the  life¬ 
boats,  and  the  only  living  thing  left  on  board  the 
wreck  was  the  dog. 

Searching  for  the  crew,  the  Kodiak  set  out  for  the 
nearest  island.  The  Patterson  was  sighted  en  route, 
and  communication  established  with  its  captain.  He 
ordered  the  Kodiak  to  change  its  course,  so  that  it 
would  run  north  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  members  of  the  crew  in  all  the  bays  and 
inlets,  where  the  larger  boat  could  not  go.  The  Pat¬ 
terson  would  continue  the  course  which  the  Kodiak 
had  originally  laid  out. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Patterson  sighted  land, 
from  the  highest  cliffs  of  which  they  saw  flags  flying. 
Upon  making  a  landing,  they  found  a  part  of  the 
crew,  and  a  little  farther  west  they  met  the  others. 

When  the  Kodiak  came  around  from  the  west  side 
two  days  later,  her  men  found  the  flags  still  flying. 
This  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Patterson  caused 
them  considerable  delay,  as  they  made  a  landing, 
thinking  that  the  crew  were  still  there.  I  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  explanation  from  the  captain  of  the  Patterson 
as  to  why  they  had  taken  leave  of  our  little  boat  with¬ 
out  notifying  her  captain  that  the  crew  had  been 
found.  The  only  reply  he  gave  me  was  that  he  did  not 
have  coal  enough  to  warrant  his  staying  out  at  sea  any 
longer  than  necessary. 

While  the  Kodiak  was  absent  on  its  mission,  the 
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Unimak  had  brought  in  whales  that  were  worth  at 
least  $10,000  to  our  company.  If  the  Kodiak  had  been 
whaling  during  that  time,  it  would  surely  have 
brought  in  just  as  many  whales,  and  in  that  event  our 
income  and  outlay  for  that  year  would  have  balanced. 
The  trip  that  the  Kodiak  was  obliged  to  make  at  the 
request  of  a  government  official  cost  our  company  at 
least  $10,000,  or  exactly  the  amount  of  the  deficit  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  company’s  books  for  that  season. 

When  the  commander  of  the  Bering  Sea  fleet  asked 
us  to  send  out  the  Kodiak ,  he  stated  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  surely  reimburse  us  for  our  services ;  but 
when  we  presented  our  bill,  the  answer  was  given  that 
it  was  customary  for  ships  to  help  one  another  in  dis¬ 
tress  without  any  remuneration.  However,  we  were 
told  that  we  could  present  our  bill  to  Congress  if  we 
wished. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Laying  Up  for  the  Winter 

WHEN  the  days  grow  short  and  the  weather 
becomes  stormy,  the  whaling  season  reaches 
an  end.  This  pleases  the  men,  who  by  this  time  are 
homesick.  They  have  become  tired  of  the  cramped 
surroundings  and  the  inclement  weather,  of  the  heavy 
work  and  the  tough  salted  meat,  canned  beef,  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Then,  too,  many  of  them  are  anxious  to 
divide  their  summer’s  earnings  with  the  home  folks. 
Some  of  the  men,  however,  want  to  get  the  money 
they  have  earned  and  live  high  for  a  week  or  two. 

For  these  reasons  everybody  was  hustling,  so  that 
the  station  could  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  last  whale 
had  been  brought  in. 

The  oil  and  fertilizer  remaining  at  the  station  were 
taken  on  hoard  the  barge  Fresno ;  tools  and  materials 
of  all  kinds  were  placed  in  the  warehouse,  and  the 
whaleboats  took  on  fuel  and  provisions  for  the  trip 
southward. 

The  tugboat  Goliah  had  arrived  from  Seattle  and 
lay  ready  to  take  the  Fresno  in  tow.  The  Fresno  had 
a  valuable  cargo;  therefore  all  possible  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  insure  her  safety.  We  had  engaged 
the  best  tugboat  in  the  Pacific,  and  both  of  the  whale¬ 
boats  were  ordered  to  stay  close  to  the  Fresno  and  not 
let  her  out  of  sight  so  long  as  they  were  in  open  water. 
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When  it  was  time  for  us  to  prepare  to  leave  the  sta¬ 
tion,  we  were  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what  we  should  do 
with  our  two  ladies.  We  could  not  very  well  send  them 
to  Seattle  on  the  barge  or  on  one  of  the  whaleboats. 
Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  my  son  Lauritz,  who  had 
had  two  attacks  of  appendicitis  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  to  get  to  Seattle  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  sent  a  radiogram  from  Dutch  Harbor  requesting 
that  the  Victoria  call  at  Akutan  on  its  way  from 
Nome.  The  arrangement  was  effected,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  she  stopped  at  the  station  just  as  our  boats 
were  ready  to  leave. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  Victoria  was 
going  to  stop  at  Akutan,  some  of  the  men  started  an 
agitation  to  compel  the  company  to  give  them  trans¬ 
portation  on  this  ship  instead  of  on  the  barge  Fresno. 
The  excuse  they  offered  was  that  the  barge  was  un¬ 
seaworthy. 

I  called  the  men’s  attention  to  the  contract  which 
they  had  signed  before  the  shipping  commissioners  in 
Seattle.  According  to  this,  they  were  all  members  of 
the  Fresno's  crew,  and  upon  arriving  at  Seattle  they 
would  have  to  sign  off  before  the  same  commissioners. 
To  refuse  to  return  on  the  Fresno  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  mutiny.  If,  however,  any  of  them  really  wanted 
to  return  on  this  passenger  boat,  I  had  no  objections, 
provided  they  would  authorize  me  to  deduct  the 
transportation  from  their  wages.  They  acquiesced  in 
this  arrangement,  and  so  I  made  out  an  order  to  this 


The  Fresno  with  supplies  from  Seattle. 


The  Kodiak  brings  in  four  sulphur-bottoms 
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effect  to  be  signed  by  those  who  wanted  to  take  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  Victoria. 

I  learned  later  that  the  chief  agitator,  who  also 
posed  as  a  poet,  had  told  the  rest  of  the  men  that  the 
order  mentioned  would  be  annulled  by  the  shipping 
commissioner  when  they  reached  Seattle,  and  that 
they  would  then  be  able  to  collect  their  full  wages 
without  having  to  refund  the  money  we  had  advanced 
for  their  transportation.  He  had  also  stated  that  it 
could  easily  be  proved  that  the  Fresno  was  old  and 
unfit  for  transporting  men,  that  there  were  men 
enough  to  testify  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  anyone 
to  make  such  a  journey  on  the  barge.  Foolish  was 
anyone  who  would  risk  his  life  in  that  rotten  trough ! 

It  may  be  stated  that  all  the  men  accepted  the  set¬ 
tlement  before  the  shipping  commissioner  upon 
reaching  Seattle  with  the  exception  of  this  one  man. 
He  started  a  lawsuit  against  the  company  and,  after 
he  had  produced  a  number  of  witnesses  at  the  hearing, 
the  case  was  dismissed. 

The  next  year  this  same  man  went  out  with  another 
company  operating  in  the  Alaskan  waters.  The  boat 
which  carried  him  was  wrecked  while  on  duty,  and 
he  was  lost;  but  the  Fresno  remained  in  active  serv¬ 
ice  for  many  more  years. 

It  was  necessary  that  two  or  three  men  remain  at 
the  station  during  the  winter,  to  serve  as  watchmen 
and  to  make  repairs  and  improvements.  Three  of  the 
men,  of  whom  at  least  two  were  good  mechanics, 
agreed  to  stay. 
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Once  again  on  board  the  Victoria!  This  time  we 
met  a  number  of  gold  miners,  among  whom  was  our 
friend  Mr.  Lindblom,  who  had  been  our  fellow  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  voyage  to  Akutan  from  Seattle. 

The  best  staterooms  were  already  occupied.  The 
only  room  available  for  my  sons  and  myself  was  a 
small  one  down  below,  where  the  atmosphere  was  very 
close.  The  best  accommodations  for  passengers  were 
on  the  upper  deck.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lind¬ 
blom,  we  made  his  room  our  general  headquarters. 

Mr.  Lindblom  had  discovered  an  original  remedy 
for  seasickness.  It  was  a  kind  of  dried  salmon  or  dog¬ 
fish,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Anyway,  I  am  sure  it 
was  fish.  Each  morning  he  had  the  waiter  hang  a  new 
one  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  tear  off  a  piece  and  chew  on  it.  Soon  someone 
else  began  to  help  himself  to  Mr.  Lindblom’s  dried 
fish.  If  anyone  wonders  if  the  eating  of  dried  fish 
would  be  an  aid  in  seasickness,  let  him  try  it  for  him¬ 
self. 

Lindblom’s  partner,  Jaffet  Lindeberg,  was  also  on 
board,  and  I  met  him  now  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
come  to  Alaska  when  a  young  man  from  the  northern 
part  of  Norway.  He  had  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
of  how  he  and  Mr.  Lindblom  discovered  gold  at 
Nome,  becoming  very  wealthy  as  a  result,  and  how 
he  later  discovered  and  won  a  young  society  woman 
of  San  Francisco.  I  believe  the  discovery  he  made  in 
San  Francisco  was  worth  more  to  him  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  he  made  at  Nome. 


CHAPTER  X 


A  New  Start 

INHERE  was  many  a  time  when  I  regretted  that 
_  I  had  been  induced  to  become  interested  in  the 
whaling  business.  The  amount  of  my  investment  was 
not  large,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that 
many  of  my  friends  had  invested  their  savings  in  the 
business,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  them  had  done  so 
because  they  knew  I  was  interested.  For  this  reason 
I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  in 
order  at  least  to  save  the  money  they  had  invested. 

The  previous  year’s  experience  had  convinced  me 
of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  very  best  gunners, 
and  also  that  it  was  imperative  that  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  be  made  both  in  the  buildings 
and  in  the  methods  of  operation.  We  could  get  gun¬ 
ners  from  Norway;  but  in  view  of  our  former  experi¬ 
ence,  the  board  of  directors  decided  that  the  operating 
manager  should  be  a  man  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
business. 

This  meant  that  I  should  again  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  operation  on  my  shoulders.  I  had  hoped 
that  Lauritz  would  regain  his  health  and  be  able  to 
help  me,  but,  though  he  had  never  before  been  sick, 
now  he  had  lost  his  health  forever. 

The  man  who  was  acting  as  general  foreman  at  the 
station  under  the  manager  had  learned  the  business 
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on  Vancouver  Island,  where  a  Canadian  whaling 
company  had  been  operating  for  years.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  I  could  not  get  along  without 
him,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had 
proved  himself  ignorant  of  modern  whaling  methods. 
I  therefore  decided  not  to  reengage  him,  even  though 
I  could  not  find  anyone  to  take  his  place. 

When  the  time  came  to  fit  out  the  new  expedition, 
I  encountered  a  difficulty  that  appeared  more  serious 
than  any  I  had  anticipated  on  the  whaling  grounds. 
To  buy  everything  that  was  necessary  would  be  easy, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  wanted  to  sell,  but 
how  could  I  know  what  was  necessary?  How  could  I 
know  what  we  should  take  with  us  and  what  would  be 
needed  at  the  station? 

I  was  ignorant  of  these  things  and  I  knew  it,  but  I 
had  already  learned  that  those  who  are  ignorant  often 
get  through  the  world  without  encountering  many 
more  difficulties  than  those  who  think  they  know 
everything.  It  is,  however,  important  that  an  ignorant 
person  should  realize  his  ignorance.  He  will  then  ask 
questions ;  and  it  does  no  harm  to  do  that  if  he  is  care¬ 
ful  as  to  his  words  and  as  to  the  person  of  whom  he 
asks  the  questions. 

My  first  move  was  to  go  to  a  company  that  oper¬ 
ated  several  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska.  I  told  them 
of  the  problem  which  confronted  me,  and  asked  them 
to  lend  me  one  of  their  requisition  lists  for  provisions. 
They  very  kindly  granted  me  this  favor. 

I  figured  that  a  man  who  is  whaling  will  eat  about 
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as  much  per  month  as  a  man  who  is  fishing  salmon, 
and  in  this  way  I  succeeded  in  working  out  my  own 
list. 

As  for  hardware,  the  dealers  in  this  line  advised  me 
concerning  what  other  people  bought  for  their  sta¬ 
tions,  and  so  this  difficulty  was  surmounted. 

I  often  thought  that  people  were  smiling  behind 
my  back  and  thinking  that  I  had  attempted  some¬ 
thing  in  which  I  should  eventually  prove  a  complete 
failure.  A  man  who  has  studied  theology  and  who  has 
been  a  preacher  ought  to  have  better  sense  than  to  go 
into  a  business  about  which  he  knows  nothing.  If  any¬ 
one  had  been  so  impolite  as  to  tell  me  this,  I  should 
certainly  have  agreed  with  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  work  was  progressing.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  barge  and  the  whaleboats  over¬ 
hauled  ;  and  everything  that  I  thought  necessary  was 
bought  and  loaded  on  the  ships. 

I  found  that  I  was  not  too  old  to  learn,  for  I 
learned  something  every  day,  and  some  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  was  entirely  unlooked-for.  Also,  every  now  and 
then  I  came  upon  an  opportunity  to  make  an  extra 
dollar  for  myself — provided  my  conscience  did  not 
protest. 

Someone  told  me  that  a  purchasing  agent  could,  if 
he  demanded  it,  be  protected  by  a  certain  per  cent 
commission.  Just  for  fun,  I  decided  to  find  out  what 
the  possibilities  were  in  that  direction.  I  therefore 
telephoned  a  person  with  whom  I  had  just  closed  a 
contract,  and  asked  him  how  much  there  would  be  in 
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it  for  me.  The  man  appeared  a  little  surprised  at 
first;  then  he  asked  me  why  I  had  not  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  him  before  the  deal  was  closed,  so  that  he  could 
have  arranged  the  price  accordingly.  As  the  matter 
now  stood,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  allow  me  more 
than  five  per  cent.  I  replied  that  five  per  cent  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me.  Then  I  dictated  a  letter  con¬ 
firming  the  agreement  made  over  the  telephone,  and 
I  signed  it  as  manager  of  the  company.  The  next  day 
I  was  informed  that  the  five  per  cent  was  for  me  per¬ 
sonally  and  not  for  the  company.  This  and  various 
other  experiments  showed  me  that  here  was  a  way  for 
those  whose  consciences  were  sleeping  and  who  had 
very  little  self-respect  to  make  money. 

I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hire  the  right  kind 
of  men  for  the  expedition.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
experienced  hands  on  board  the  whaleboats.  The 
choosing  of  these  men  was  left  to  the  captains  of  the 
boats,  and  to  the  chief  engineers  and  the  gunners; 
but  I  myself  had  to  select  the  men  required  for  the 
work  at  the  station. 

There  were  a  great  many  to  choose  from.  Hungry- 
looking  and  thin,  they  came  by  the  hundreds  and 
asked  for  work.  Business  was  very  dull  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  that  time,  and  there  were  thousands  of  men 
out  of  employment.  I  have  never  felt  more  sympathy 
for  workingmen  than  I  did  at  that  period.  If  I  could 
only  have  engaged  every  one  of  them  that  came  to 
me !  But  I  was  limited  to  a  certain  number ;  and  I  had 
to  determine  exactly  what  each  one  could  be  used  for. 
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We  had  to  have  a  blacksmith,  but  not  every  good 
blacksmith  would  do.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
had  some  experience  working  on  harpoons.  Then  the 
blacksmith  had  to  have  a  helper.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  have  men  who  understood  how  to  slice  blubber, 
how  to  boil  it,  how  to  boil  whale  meat  and  bones ;  and 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  run  a  fertilizer  factory;  and 
then  there  were  the  carpenters,  machinists,  firemen 
and  flensers,  cooks  and  dishwashers,  and  a  lot  of  other 
men  who  could  be  utilized  as  unskilled  laborers. 

I  first  made  a  selection  from  the  men  who  had 
worked  at  the  station  the  preceding  year,  as  I  knew 
what  they  were  capable  of  doing.  As  for  the  new  ap¬ 
plicants,  I  had  to  judge  of  their  ability  from  the  work 
in  which  they  had  formerly  been  engaged.  It  was  too 
bad  to  send  so  many  of  them  away.  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  them  were  as  good  workers  as  could  be 
found,  and  perhaps  I  was  unjust  to  some  in  forming 
my  opinion. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  I  stood  at  the  dock  in 
Seattle  and  saw  the  Fresno  leave  the  harbor,  towed 
by  the  Goliak.  The  whaleboats  followed  two  days 
later.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Coast¬ 
guard  Service  that  I  should  follow  on  the  steamer 
Unalga  the  next  day. 

My  courage  was  very  low.  The  question  of  what 
the  end  would  be  came  continually  to  my  mind.  Here 
I,  with  almost  no  experience  in  the  business,  was  send¬ 
ing  out  an  expedition  to  catch  whales,  thereby  risking 
about  $200,000,  and  I  did  not  have  as  much  as  a  fore- 
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man  to  lead  the  expedition.  I  do  not  deny  that  some¬ 
thing  inside  me  whispered  that  the  only  way  in  which 
this  venture  could  be  a  success  was  through  the  help 
of  Providence.  Consider  that  feeling  sentimentalism 
if  you  wish;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  founded  on  previ¬ 
ous  experiences. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Coast-guard  Service, 
I  boarded  the  Unalga  the  day  following  the  departure 
of  the  whaleboats  from  Seattle.  She  was  then  the  fin¬ 
est  steamer  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  with  a  fine  hull  and  beautiful  lines.  The  captain’s 
quarters  were  very  commodious  and  connected  with 
two  staterooms,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  occa¬ 
sional  guests.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned 
the  guestroom. 

Captain  Hamlet,  who  was  then  the  skipper  of  the 
Unalga,  had  another  guest  also  on  this  trip,  a  Mr. 
Applegate  from  San  Francisco.  He  and  I  had  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  destination,  as  he  was  going  to  Una- 
laska,  which  is  only  forty-five  miles  from  Akutan.  We 
soon  became  well  acquainted,  and  found  we  had  much 
in  common  to  talk  about.  Applegate  became  espe¬ 
cially  interested  when  he  learned  that  I  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  by  birth,  for  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Norwegian  preacher. 

Applegate  made  a  trip  to  Alaska  every  summer. 
He  had  some  fox  farms  located  on  a  couple  of  islets 
near  Unalaska.  He  kept  a  man  there  in  the  winter¬ 
time  to  look  after  the  foxes  and  to  kill  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  them  each  season.  He  told  me  that  fox-raising 
was  a  good  business. 

The  Captain  joined  us  as  soon  as  we  got  out  into  the 
open  sea.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  en¬ 
tertaining  host,  and  did  everything  possible  to  make 
our  voyage  pleasant. 

The  Unalga  sits  veiy  high  on  the  water,  and  for 
that  reason  she  has  a  bad  habit  of  rolling  when  the 
water  gets  the  least  bit  rough,  making  it  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  those  who  are  subject  to  seasickness.  Some  of 
the  sailors  had  apparently  not  been  out  in  the  open 
sea  before,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  seasick  and  call  for  the  doctor.  But  it  was  use¬ 
less,  because  the  doctor  was  in  even  a  worse  way  than 
the  others.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  good  physician,  but  he  knew  absolutely  no 
remedy  for  seasickness  except  to  go  to  bed  and  stay 
there,  and  let  other  sick  people  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

The  course  of  the  ship  was  laid  out  to  Unimak 
Pass,  and  after  eight  days  she  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Akutan.  I  had  expected  that  we  should  arrive  at 
the  station  some  days  ahead  of  the  Fresno  and  the 
whaling  boats.  It  was  therefore  a  great  surprise  to 
find  the  Unimak  already  moored  at  the  dock.  The 
Kodiak  arrived  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Fresno  made  her  appearance.  It  was  a  good 
beginning. 

We  soon  found  that  the  three  men  who  had  stayed 
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at  the  station  all  winter  had  done  good  work,  for  the 
station  was  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

It  had  puzzled  me  a  little  when  Ed  Williamson 
asked  me  about  a  foreman. 

“Foreman?  Do  we  need  a  foreman?” 

Williamson  was  surprised. 

“Foreman!  Yes,  of  course,  we  can’t  do  nothing 
without  a  foreman,  can  we?” 

I  scratched  my  head  and  said  that  perhaps  he  was 
right,  but  that  I  did  not  have  any  foreman.  Ed  shook 
his  head,  turned  around,  shook  his  head  again,  and 
then  with  a  laugh  slapped  his  knee  with  his  hand. 

“I’ve  never  heard — ” 

“Very  well,  but  it  is  true  just  the  same;  I  have  no 
foreman.” 

“And  the  Fresno  may  come  any  time?” 

“Sure  thing,  the  Fresno  may  arrive  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  But  look  here,  Ed,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  foreman  before  the  Fresno  gets  here?” 

Ed  shook  his  head  and  said  nothing. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “if  we  must  have  a  foreman  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Fresno ,  I  should  think  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  appoint  him  when  we  see  the  boat  coming 
into  the  harbor.  Look  here,  Ed,  do  you  think  you  and 
I  could  manage  this  business  together;  that  is,  if  we 
can  agree  to  help  each  other?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes;  that  is,  if  we  can’t  find  anyone  else  who  will 
do  it  better,  of  course.” 

“I’ve  never  heard — ” 
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“No,  neither  have  I;  but  mind  you,  we  have  never 
been  in  such  a  difficult  position  before.” 

“But  I  have  never  seen  any  other  whaling  station.” 

“I  know  that,  and  I  haven’t  either;  so  you  see  in 
this  respect  we  are  both  alike.  But  look  here,  Ed,  you 
have  had  something  to  do  with  men  before,  and  I 
know  you  took  the  lead  in  the  work  here  at  the  station 
last  winter,  and  the  work  has  been  done  satisfactorily. 
You  know  what  has  to  be  done.  When  the  Fresno 
comes  into  the  dock,  you  and  I  shall  go  there  together 
and  you  will  assume  the  management  of  affairs  at 
once. 

“Here  is  a  list  of  the  men.  It  shows  what  kind  of 
work  each  one  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  you  can 
organize  the  men  into  groups  and  appoint  a  leader  for 
each  group.  You  give  your  orders  to  the  leaders,  and 
they  will  in  turn  give  their  orders  to  the  men  working 
under  them.  If  anything  goes  wrong  and  I  find  it 
necessary  to  reprimand  some  of  the  men,  I  shall 
never  do  it  myself.  I  shall  scold  you,  but  if  I  cough  in 
between  that  will  mean  that  I  don’t  mean  you,  but 
the  others  who  are  listening  to  me;  and  after  I  have 
left,  you  can  say  to  them,  ‘You  see  what  I  get  from 
the  old  man  when  you  don’t  do  things  right.’ 

“I  shall  only  give  orders  through  you,  except  to  the 
officers  of  the  whaling  boats  and  to  the  foremen  of  the 
oil  cookeries  and  of  the  fertilizer  factory,  with  whom 
I  shall  talk  personally.” 

Ed  did  not  have  much  to  say  in  reply,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  he  felt  a  little  more  important  than  he 
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had  for  a  long  time.  For  some  reason  he  had  lost  his 
self-confidence,  but  the  confidence  I  was  placing  in 
his  ability  served  to  put  some  steel  into  him  again. 

When  the  Fresno  was  towed  into  the  dock,  Ed  was 
there,  and  it  was  soon  noted  by  everyone  who  was  the 
foreman  at  Akutan  Station.  Before  the  day  was  over, 
every  man  had  found  his  place  and  by  the  following 
morning  the  work  was  well  organized. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  Fertilizer  Factory 

A  NTICIPATING  a  false  association  of  ideas  on 
X_L  the  part  of  some  readers,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  the  fertilizer  factory  was  the  cleanest  and  most 
agreeable  spot  to  be  found  at  the  station.  It  not  only 
afforded  adequate  shelter  against  inclement  weather, 
but  it  was  free  from  the  objectionable  odor  which  al¬ 
ways  envelops  a  whaling  station. 

After  the  boiled  meat  and  bones  have  been  removed 
from  the  big  kettles,  their  odor  is  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  boiled  meat  and  is  not  disagreeable. 

From  the  kettles  the  meat  is  conveyed  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory,  where  it  lies  until  it  has  cooled,  after 
which  it  is  fed  into  the  drier. 

The  drier  is  a  cylinder,  or  drum,  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  is  heated  either  by  direct  fire  or  by  steam. 
While  the  meat,  or  tankage,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
being  fed  into  one  end  of  it,  the  drier  revolves  in  a 
way  that  prevents  the  contents  from  burning.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tankage  is  carried  through  the  cylinder 
to  the  other  end,  and  during  this  passage  it  is  both 
dried  and  pulverized.  It  is  taken  from  the  drier  by  an 
elevator,  which  dumps  it  into  a  rotating  cylinder  of 
screening,  through  which  it  is  sifted  into  a  blower 
which  not  only  cools  it,  but  also  carries  it  into  another 
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building  where  it  is  put  in  sacks,  and  then  sent  to  the 
warehouse. 

There  was  no  one  at  the  station  the  year  it  was  con¬ 
structed  who  understood  how  to  operate  the  drier.  In 
1914  a  man  was  there  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  undertake  anything.  As  a  talker  he 
could  not  have  been  excelled,  but  I  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  seen  a  drier  like  ours  before  he  came  to  Akutan 
Station.  Nevertheless,  he  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in 
that  line. 

He  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  inform 
me  that  this  and  that  was  wrong  at  the  station,  and, 
when  in  the  spring  of  1915  I  was  looking  for  another 
man,  he  offered  his  services  in  the  capacity  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  factory,  and  he  also  intimated  that 
he  was  the  right  man  to  superintend  all  the  activities 
at  the  station. 

He  had  managed  to  turn  out  some  fertilizer  in 
1914,  three  hundred  tons  in  all,  from  which  we  real¬ 
ized  a  gross  income  of  about  $25,000.  This  amount 
was  below  what  it  should  have  been,  but  still  it  indi¬ 
cates  what  the  fertilizer  factory  means  to  a  whaling 
station.  The  capacity  of  our  drier  was  small,  so  small 
that  it  could  not  dry  more  than  about  half  of  our 
tankage  during  the  whole  season.  We  had  to  take  the 
remaining  half  out  into  the  bay. 

The  results  were  more  satisfying  in  1915.  I  did  not 
employ  the  man  who  seemed  to  think  that  I  could  not 
get  along  without  him,  but  obtained  another  man  who 
could  not  speak  much  English,  so  I  knew  from  the  be- 
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ginning  that  a  human  talking  machine  would  not  be 
running  the  plant. 

This  manager  was  certainly  a  strange  child  of  Na¬ 
ture,  very  original.  But  he  made  the  drier  work  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  had  turned  out 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  fertilizer. 

It  took  considerable  time  and  effort  on  my  part  to 
get  hold  of  this  man.  One  day  the  manager  of  a  pack¬ 
ing  house  at  Seattle  informed  me  that  he  had  the  right 
man  for  me,  and  took  me  over  to  the  company’s  plant 
and  introduced  him  to  me.  I  could  never  pronounce 
his  name  correctly,  but  he  told  me  himself  that  he 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  “Red,”  because  he  had 
red  hair.  Whether  he  really  did  have  red  hair,  I  could 
not  have  said  at  that  time,  for  he  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  thick  layer  of  fertilizer.  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  go  with  me. 

“Yes,  if  boss  say  so.” 

After  he  was  offered  a  certain  monthly  wage  and  a 
bonus  of  fifteen  cents  for  every  ton  of  fertilizer  turned 
out,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  making  the  dust  fly;  then 
scratched  his  head,  making  more  dust  fly.  He  said 
something  half  in  English  and  half  in  French,  pulled 
his  extravagantly  long  moustache  and  wiped  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
After  some  hesitation  he  burst  out,  “Your  address, 
please.” 

I  gave  him  my  address,  and  he  offered  me  his  big, 
uninviting  hand,  saying,  “Come  tomorrow.” 

Upon  our  leaving  the  plant,  the  manager  asked  me 
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if  I  had  ever  seen  a  more  fierce-looking  man,  and  I 
admitted  that  he  had  struck  me  as  being  very  unusual. 
But  the  manager  told  me  that  he  would  be  a  good  man 
to  run  our  factory,  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  him  foreman  of  his  own  factory  if  he  did  not 
have  one  already. 

The  next  day  Mr.  “Red”  made  his  appearance  at 
my  office.  He  again  offered  me  his  big  hand,  and 
grasped  mine  with  such  vigor  that  it  hurt  for  some 
time  afterwards.  But  this  time  his  hand  was  clean, 
and  I  could  also  tell  the  color  of  his  hair  and  his  face. 

“Red”  was  from  Flanders.  When  I  could  not  re¬ 
member  his  name,  he  again  told  me  that  everybody 
called  him  “Red.” 

He  came  with  us.  Immediately  upon  reaching  Aku¬ 
tan,  he  started  up  the  drier.  He  would  not  wait  until 
we  had  a  fresh  supply  of  tankage;  he  said  he  could 
make  fertilizer  of  a  whole  lot  of  things  he  found 
around  there.  A  heap  of  tankage  had  been  left  from 
the  previous  year  for  the  hogs,  and  they  had  been 
tramping  and  rooting  in  it  all  winter.  It  was  an  awful 
mixture,  and  I  had  intended  to  have  it  carted  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  Red  wanted  to  make  ferti¬ 
lizer  of  it.  He  found  a  pile  of  old  bones  which  he  mixed 
in  with  this  mess,  and  then  threw  it  all  into  the  drier, 
and  to  our  great  surprise  his  efforts  met  with  success. 

Red  worked  early  and  late.  He  kept  going  the 
whole  day  with  practically  no  rest,  and  often  he 
worked  all  night.  If  anything  went  wrong,  he  would 
work  as  hard  to  correct  the  condition  as  if  his  life 
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were  at  stake ;  and  when  he  had  become  almost  played 
out,  he  would  cry,  “Too  bad,  too  bad,  never  saw  like 
it.”  Many  times  I  would  try  to  cheer  him  up  and  ask 
him  not  to  work  so  hard.  Then  he  would  sit  down  and 
cry.  It  was  certainly  a  pathetic  scene. 

Poor  Red!  One  day  he  had  the  blues  very  bad,  and 
was  working  and  crying,  crying  and  working. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Red?”  I  asked  him. 

“Everybody  get  letters.  Me  nothing.” 

“Whom  do  you  expect  a  letter  from?” 

“Oh,  I  never  hear  from  them.  I  had  little  house  and 
farm.  Germans  took  it  all.  Chased  away  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  maybe  kill  them.  I  never  get  no  letters.” 

The  poor  fellow  was  lonesome.  His  English  was 
limited,  and  he  was  a  little  shy  of  the  other  men. 

Red  could  work  and  dry  fertilizer,  though  he  al¬ 
ways  complained  because  the  capacity  of  the  drier 
was  too  small. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Natives 

IT  was  natural  for  me  to  think  that  the  natives 
would  come  around  looking  for  jobs,  but  they  did 
not  do  so.  Evidently  they  expected  us  to  go  to  them. 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  Russian  system 
of  village  administration  was  so  methodically  carried 
out  in  any  part  of  America  as  I  later  found  it  to  be  at 
Akutan. 

If  anyone  is  in  need  of  workers  from  one  of  the 
small  villages  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  he  will  first 
have  to  consult  with  the  village  chief,  who  will  call  his 
men  together  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them.  It  is 
for  the  members  of  his  council  to  decide  which  ones 
shall  go  to  work  and  at  what  wages. 

Once  when  we  were  in  need  of  men  I  went  to  the 
little  village  of  Bjorka,  on  an  island  south  of  Una- 
laska.  I  stayed  on  board  the  Kodiak  while  the  captain 
went  ashore  with  an  interpreter  to  find  out  from  the 
chief  if  any  men  were  to  be  had.  I  could  see  the  vil¬ 
lagers  assembling  in  consultation,  and  pretty  soon  the 
meeting  broke  up  and  everybody  went  into  the 
church.  After  a  brief  service  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  the  village  came  on  board,  ready  to  start  to  work. 

The  same  procedure  must  be  followed  by  a  native 
who  desires  a  wife.  He  cannot  go  direct  to  a  girl  and 
make  a  proposal  of  marriage,  but  he  will  have  to  see 
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the  chief  about  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the  chief  who  deter¬ 
mines  which  man  a  girl  of  his  village  shall  marry.  An 
application  for  a  wife  must  always  come  from  an¬ 
other  village,  and  the  applicant  must  convince  the 
chief  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  related  to  any  of  the 
marriageable  girls  of  the  chief’s  village.  If  the  pleader 
knows  a  certain  girl  in  the  village — which  is  possible, 
but  not  very  probable,  as  the  villages  are  far  apart — 
he  may  apply  for  her;  otherwise  he  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  gets. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  transporting  several  native 
girls  to  Unalaska,  where  they  were  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  the  men  they  were  going  to  marry. 

I  was  also  informed  that  a  man  in  want  of  a  wife 
may  not  negotiate  directly  with  the  chief  of  another 
village,  but  must  go  to  his  own  chief  and  ask  him  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  other  chief;  or  he  may  go 
to  his  own  chief  and  simply  ask  him  to  find  a  wife  for 
him. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  bought  Alaska,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Aleutian  Islands,  from  Russia,  the 
latter  reserved  a  right  the  scope  of  which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  probably  did  not  understand  at  that  time.  Rus¬ 
sia  obtained  a  guarantee  from  the  United  States  that 
it  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  religion  or 
the  religious  customs  and  practices  of  the  natives.  The 
United  States  could  not  have  realized  that  this  guar¬ 
antee  paved  the  way  for  the  Russian  government  to 
continue  governing  the  native  population  and  taxing 
the  natives  as  Russian  subjects. 
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There  was  one  religion  in  Russia  authorized  by  the 
government,  and  religious  customs  and  practices  were 
in  every  way  regulated  by  the  government,  instead  of 
by  a  synod  or  church.  The  czar  was  the  head  of  the 
Russian  religion,  and  the  priests  were  not  officials  of 
a  church  but  of  the  Russian  government.  Their  func¬ 
tion  was  to  minister  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  czar,  and  to  see  that  all  the  religious 
customs  and  regulations  were  observed.  They  were 
responsible  only  to  the  government  or  to  the  czar. 

After  Alaska  was  deeded  to  the  United  States,  the 
priests,  as  officials  of  the  Russian  government,  con¬ 
tinued  to  govern  the  natives  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Russian  government,  and  pictures  of 
the  czar  remained  over  the  altars  in  native  churches. 
The  Russian  system  of  village  administration  could 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  United  States,  because 
it  was  a  part  of  the  religious  customs. 

Although  the  present  Russian  government  is  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  day  Russia  will  again  claim  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  natives  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  claim 
ownership  of  the  churches  and  parsonages.  The  Soviet 
government  has  no  use  for  religion,  but  it  is  unwilling 
to  relinquish  property  designed  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses.  Therefore,  such  property  has  been  converted 
to  other  uses  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in  other 
countries  where  the  Soviet  government  is  recognized. 

Until  the  recent  revolution,  Russia  consistently 
made  use  of  the  privilege  which  it  had  reserved  at  the 
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time  of  transferring  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  This 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  do  efficient  missionary 
work  among  the  natives,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  attempt  to  make  them  learn  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

These  natives  call  themselves  Christians,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  their  religion  is  nothing  but  plain 
paganism.  They  have  a  number  of  holy  days  which 
are  rigorously  observed.  In  order  to  celebrate  them 
properly,  the  Akutan  natives,  at  least,  always  made 
a  brew  from  flour  and  sugar,  if  such  ingredients  were 
obtainable.  I  do  not  know  how  they  made  it,  but  I 
was  told  that  they  made  a  dough  which  they  mixed 
with  water,  then  letting  it  ferment;  and  when  they 
later  drew  off  the  liquid,  they  had  a  very  strong  drink. 
At  any  rate,  I  know  that  they  appeared  to  be  very 
hilarious  at  times,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  native  drink,  which  was  usually  referred  to  as 
“sour  dough”  by  the  white  men. 

The  natives  were  never  able  to  work  much  on  the 
day  following  a  celebration,  which,  of  course,  inter¬ 
fered  considerably  with  our  work  at  the  station.  It 
was  especially  annoying  that  they  should  be  celebrat¬ 
ing  one  of  their  holy  days  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  whales  were  com¬ 
ing  in  regularly ;  for  such  a  practice  greatly  hampered 
the  progress  of  our  work.  I  wondered  for  some  time 
if  we  could  not  get  them  to  eliminate  a  few  of  their 
holy  days  during  the  whaling  season,  making  up  for 
lost  pleasures  during  the  wintertime. 


A  raincoat  made  from  the  intes-  Baleen  from  the  mouth  of  a  right 

tines  of  a  whale.  whale. 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  their  priest,  who  lived  at 
Unalaska,  might  be  willing  to  do  something  towards 
relieving  the  situation  and  when  he  came  over  one  day 
on  one  of  the  whaleboats,  I  complained  to  him  about 
the  existing  conditions.  He  listened  to  me,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his  people  that  very 
night.  The  next  day  he  informed  me  that  everything 
was  settled,  he  hoped  to  my  satisfaction. 

“I  read  to  them  from  the  Greek  book,”  he  said, 
“and  translated  it  to  them  so  they  learned  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  which  demands  that  they  shall 
not  work  on  the  holy  days.  The  only  thing  necessary 
for  them  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  church  and  stay  there 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  burn  so  many  candles. 
Then  I  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  church  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  they  can  start  work  at  seven 
o’clock.” 

The  priest  also  told  me  that  he  had  done  this  be¬ 
cause  he  appreciated  what  we  had  done  for  his  people 
and  for  himself;  and  that  if  there  was  anything  else 
of  this  nature  I  wanted  him  to  do,  he  would  always  be 
glad  to  do  it. 

Later  that  day,  when  I  found  the  chief  at  the  plant 
with  all  his  men  busy  cutting  up  blubber,  the  chief 
bowed  to  me,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  smiled,  and 
gave  two  friendly  grunts.  I  suppose  that  was  his  way 
of  indicating  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Sometimes  it  helps  to  have  influence  with  the  priest. 

Occasionally  I  went  over  to  the  village  and  visited 
some  of  the  natives’  homes,  for  curiosity’s  sake.  None 
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of  them  looked  especially  inviting,  but  the  families 
living  in  them  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy. 

They  usually  had  a  good  supply  of  whale  meat  and 
blubber;  in  fact,  I  sometimes  found  enough  blubber 
to  fill  several  barrels  with  oil.  It  had  all  been  freighted 
over  from  our  station.  The  meat  and  blubber  were 
hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  to  preserve  it  for  winter  use. 

In  the  village  nearest  the  station  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  bathhouse  centrally  located,  such  as  is  found  in 
Russia.  Shelves  are  built  around  the  walls,  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  On  the  floor  there  is  an  oven  built  of 
rocks.  When  the  members  of  a  family,  in  turn  with 
the  other  families  in  the  village,  take  their  regular 
Russian  bath,  they  first  make  a  fire  in  the  oven.  When 
the  rocks  become  hot,  the  fire  is  put  out  and  water  is 
thrown  over  the  hot  stones,  while  the  whole  family, 
stripped  naked,  lie  on  the  shelves  and  enjoy  the 
steam. 

Doubtless  the  originator  of  this  custom  had  the 
people’s  health  in  mind,  but  with  the  people  them¬ 
selves  these  baths  are  simply  a  matter  of  religious  per¬ 
formance.  They  have  been  taught  to  do  it  by  the 
priest,  and,  of  course,  what  the  priest  teaches  is  more 
for  the  soul  than  for  the  body. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  village  has  been  moved 
at  various  times,  and  that  years  ago  it  was  located 
about  a  mile  farther  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
I  once  visited  that  site,  and  found  evidence  which 
proved  that  there  had  been  a  village  there  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  present  village.  Our  boys  picked 
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up  numerous  pieces  of  flint  that  had  undoubtedly 
been  used  for  arrow  points. 

Across  the  bay  on  Akun  Island  there  is  another 
place  where  there  was  a  village  not  long  ago.  The  old 
church,  a  little  frame  building,  is  the  only  thing  left. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  considered  a  sacrilege  to  tear 
down  a  church. 

Over  on  Tigalda  Island  there  is  a  place  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  the  forefathers  of  these  Akutan 
people  had  a  large  village  before  the  Russian  era,  and 
a  good  many  relics  have  been  found  there.  At  my  sug¬ 
gestion  a  man  went  over  there  in  a  boat  one  day  and 
came  back  the  following  day  with  a  lot  of  ugly- 
looking  masks  which  he  had  found  in  a  cave.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  and  some  of  them  were  well  pre¬ 
served.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  they 
had  been  worn  either  as  ornaments  at  festivals  or  for 
protection  against  enemies’  arrows  in  wartime. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Drum  Brigade 

I  WONDER  if  any  other  whaling  station  has  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  cleaning  whale  oil  containers 
as  we  had.  We  used  principally  iron  drums  with  a 
capacity  of  two  barrels,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
wooden  barrels.  They  had  been  filled  with  fuel  oil  at 
Seattle,  which  was  emptied  out  upon  reaching  the  sta¬ 
tion.  These  barrels  and  drums  had  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  we  could  fill  them  with  whale  oil,  and 
we  had  to  be  especially  particular  in  regard  to  the 
containers  for  blubber  oil.  If  they  were  not  clean,  the 
oil  was  apt  to  become  colored,  which  would  cause  it 
to  be  graded  lower  in  the  market. 

The  cleaning  of  these  barrels  was  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  to  be  done  at  the  station.  We  first  had  to  run 
steam  into  them  in  order  to  heat  the  remaining  oil,  so 
that  it  would  come  out  more  quickly.  Then  we  had  to 
put  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  mixed  Avith  distillate. 
The  next  step  was  to  roll  the  barrels  around  and  shake 
them  in  order  to  loosen  the  dirt.  After  that  they  had 
to  be  filled  with  water  and  steam,  the  latter  causing 
the  former  to  boil. 

Not  many  of  the  men  could  stand  this  work  for  very 
long,  as  the  exposure  to  the  steam  from  the  barrels 
while  handling  the  caustic  soda  proved  hard  on  both 
hands  and  faces.  Eight  men  had  to  work  almost 
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steadily  at  the  job  during  the  whole  season.  Some¬ 
times  the  strong  lye  would  be  spilled  on  a  man’s 
clothes,  which  would  spoil  them;  and  often  his  skin 
would  get  burned  before  the  clothes  could  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  men  complained  after 
working  a  few  days  at  the  job,  so  that  we  had  to  re¬ 
place  them  with  others,  there  were  a  few  that  stuck 
to  it  the  whole  season  without  finding  fault.  One  man 
especially  remains  in  my  memory.  He  was  a  cooper, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  repairing  our  wooden  bar¬ 
rels  ;  but  when  this  work  was  finished,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  task  of  cleaning  barrels.  He  never  complained. 

He  was  a  little  odd,  to  be  sure,  as  he  never  frater¬ 
nized  with  the  other  boys,  and  he  appeared  very  shy 
and  a  little  suspicious.  He  did  not  even  stay  with  the 
other  boys  in  the  bunkhouse,  but  made  himself  a  place 
to  sleep  in  the  little  cooperage.  He  looked  almost  like 
a  giant,  as  he  was  very  tall  and  his  limbs  were  very 
long  and  heavy.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  succeeded 
in  forming  a  definite  opinion  of  the  man,  but  finally 
we  learned  to  know  each  other  better  and  he  became 
communicative.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  he 
had  not  always  been  so  reserved.  In  fact,  he  made  me 
think  of  a  volcano  that  was  at  present  inactive,  but 
which  would  be  very  dangerous  in  case  of  an  eruption. 
I  judged  from  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  that  he  had  not  always  been  one.  He  was  a 
hard,  efficient  worker. 

Pretty  soon  he  began  to  tell  me  about  himself.  He 
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said  that  I  must  not  think  he  had  always  been  so 
quiet,  for  if  I  had  observed  him  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  a  few  years  previously,  I  would  have  formed  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  not  a  favorable  one  either.  At 
that  time  he  always  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  his  fellow  workers,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
crossed  him,  it  would  make  his  blood  boil.  Then  he 
would  clear  the  way  and  have  it  out  with  the  offender. 
He  said  that  at  that  period  he  was  always  ready  for 
a  fight,  but  very  few  dared  to  take  a  chance  with  him. 

“I  feared  nothing  or  nobody,  not  even  God,”  he 
said.  “But  then  something  happened,  and  God  Him¬ 
self  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  was  too  weak  to  fight  Him. 
What  I  now  have  to  fight  against  more  than  anything 
else  is  my  own  temper.” 

Later  I  learned  that  he  had  told  the  truth.  One  day 
after  supper  his  temper  got  the  better  of  him.  It  was 
a  beautiful  evening;  the  water  in  the  bay  lay  very 
still,  like  a  mirror,  and  the  reflection  of  the  hillside 
gave  additional  charm  to  the  scene. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  been  out  at  various  times 
trolling  for  salmon,  and  a  few  of  them  had  met  with 
success.  On  that  particular  evening,  my  son  Lauritz 
and  I  decided  to  try  our  luck  at  it ;  so  we  hurried  from 
the  supper  table  down  to  the  dock  in  order  to  get  the 
boat  before  any  of  the  boys  did.  It  happened  that  the 
cooper  had  had  the  same  notion,  and  upon  reaching 
the  dock  we  found  that  he  was  already  out  in  the  boat. 
My  son  called  to  him  to  come  back  so  that  we  could 
get  in,  too.  Evidently  the  man  thought  that  he  was 
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being  ordered  out  of  the  boat.  He  did  not  see  me ;  but 
when  he  reached  shore  to  give  up  the  boat,  he  was  very 
angry  and  spoke  threateningly  to  my  son. 

He  then  jumped  into  a  scow  which  was  quite  too 
large  to  be  rowed  by  one  man,  but  he  managed  it. 
This  gave  me  some  idea  of  how  strong  he  really  was. 
He  trolled  until  it  became  dark,  and  so  did  we,  and  his 
luck  was  just  as  bad  as  ours.  Neither  boat  brought  in 
any  salmon. 

The  next  morning  the  cooper  came  to  me  and 
apologized. 

“The  boat  is  yours,”  he  said,  “and  I  had  no  excuse 
to  get  angry,  but  my  old  temper  got  the  best  of  me.” 

His  conduct  had  not  surprised  me  in  view  of  what 
he  had  told  me  about  himself,  and  my  confidence  in 
him  remained  unshaken.  I  anticipated  an  apology 
from  him,  and  he  did  not  disappoint  me.  He  was  a 
fine  man. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Gunners 


SOON  after  the  new  gunners  arrived  from  Nor¬ 
way,  I  became  convinced  that  a  whaleboat  gunner 
must  be  handled  with  care.  I  was  not  fully  aware  of 
this  fact  when  Captain  Erling  acted  in  this  capacity 
for  us  in  1914.  He  was  a  good  gunner,  though  very 
sensitive  and  his  actions  were  queer  sometimes  when 
things  did  not  go  to  suit  him. 

The  man  who  makes  a  business  of  shooting  whales 
is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  most  important 
man  on  board  the  ship,  and  he  expects  everyone  else 
to  realize  it  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  least  evidence 
of  disrespect  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  crew  or  of 
the  officers  affects  his  good  humor,  although  he  may 
not  say  anything  about  it,  and  this  will  be  reflected 
in  his  work  behind  the  gun  in  the  bow  of  the  ship.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  feels  that  he  has  the  good  will 
of  the  other  men  on  board,  it  will  steady  his  nerves  at 
the  crucial  moment. 

If  a  gunner  is  intelligent  and  accurate  in  his  ob¬ 
servations,  it  is  necessary  to  be  even  more  careful  not 
to  hurt  his  feelings;  and  if  there  is  really  something  in 
his  method  of  working  which  deserves  criticism,  one 
must  be  especially  cautious. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  a 
gunner  who  is  not  very  intelligent.  If  he  is  one  of 
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those  good-natured  fellows  with  a  steady  hand,  he 
may  be  a  good  gunner  even  if  he  is  a  little  slow  to 
comprehend  things.  Gunner  Hansen,  on  board  the 
Unimak ,  was  one  of  that  type.  Tall,  large-limbed, 
and  strong,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  seat  of 
comprehension  lies  way  back  in  their  heads.  Hansen 
took  everything  with  resignation.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  did  not  like  to  use  any  powder  if  he  was 
not  sure  as  to  the  distance. 

“I  don’t  like  to  make  no  bum  shots,”  he  said.  “I’d 
rather  wait  until  I  feel  more  sure  about  it.” 

For  that  reason  Hansen  did  not  miss  as  many  shots 
as  did  Nilsen,  who  was  on  hoard  the  Kodiak. 

If  he  were  chasing  a  cow  and  a  bull  that  were  swim¬ 
ming  together,  Hansen  would  always  try  to  get  the 
cow  first,  hoping  that  the  bull  would  stay  near  until 
he  could  reload  the  gun  and  shoot  him  as  well,  while 
the  cow  was  being  held  fast  on  the  other  line.  But  if 
the  bull  made  his  escape  after  the  cow  had  been  shot, 
Hansen  would  become  disgusted  and  complain  of  the 
entire  whaling  grounds. 

“There  don’t  seem  to  be  the  least  sign  of  any  love 
in  the  whales  you  have  here.  Just  think  of  it,  the  man 
leaving  his  wife  under  such  circumstances.  Yes,  these 
are  poor  whaling  grounds.” 

If  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  catch  small,  he  sang 
the  same  song. 

“This  is  a  poor  place  to  whale.  There  is  nothing  to 
chase  and  to  suffer  so  much  for  as  we  do.” 

But  in  making  these  remarks  Hansen  always  gave 


Ready  to  shoot. 


A  hit 
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one  the  impression  that  he  was  joking.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  he  had  no  enemies  on  board.  He  had  the  good 
will  of  the  crew;  and  if  he  did  not  bring  in  as  many 
whales  as  Nilsen,  the  crew  were  inclined  to  blame  it 
on  the  boat.  The  men  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Unimak  was  noisier  than  the  Kodiak,  so  that  it  was 
more  difficult  for  the  former  to  get  close  to  the  whales. 

Nilsen  was  a  different  type  of  man.  He  was  rather 
stout  and  well  built,  and  when  he  stood  at  the  gun  he 
made  a  more  impressive  picture  than  Hansen,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
sailor.  He  did  not  have  to  be  told  a  thing  twice  before 
he  grasped  its  import.  He  was,  however,  a  little  more 
jealous  of  his  position  than  Hansen,  and  felt  that  he 
was  not  always  shown  the  respect  which  was  his  due. 
He  worked  for  all  there  was  in  it,  and  evidently  was  a 
man  who  could  take  good  care  of  his  money. 

Nilsen  did  not  always  hit  his  mark,  but  he  fired  the 
shot  just  the  same.  He  would  get  as  near  the  whale  as 
possible  before  firing;  but  if  his  maneuvering  did  not 
result  in  the  desired  position,  he  would  fire  anyway, 
just  to  try  his  luck.  That  was  why  he  missed  oftener 
than  Hansen,  but  at  the  same  time  caught  more 
whales. 

The  humpback  has  a  habit  of  putting  its  tail  way 
up  in  the  air  just  before  it  sounds.  If  Nilsen  could  get 
near  enough  to  shoot  it  in  the  tail,  he  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  so.  If  the  whale  received  a  harpoon  through 
its  tail,  this  would  hold  it  while  it  played  with  the  boat 
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until  tired  out,  when  the  winch  could  pull  it  in  for 
another  shot. 

A  whale  gunner  makes  good  money.  In  addition  to 
his  monthly  salary,  he  is  given  a  bonus,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  by  size  and  variety,  for  each 
whale  brought  in.  In  my  opinion,  the  gunner’s  money 
is  well  earned,  especially  in  the  waters  where  we  were 
whaling.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  it  may  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Akutan  good  weather 
is  a  luxury,  and  in  order  to  succeed  as  a  whale  gunner, 
one  must  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  While  chasing 
a  whale  one  stormy  day,  Nilsen  was  washed  off  the 
gun  platform,  receiving  a  bad  cut  on  the  forehead. 

F rom  the  bridge  I  often  saw  the  sea  breaking  over 
the  bow  of  the  ship  where  the  gunner  stood  behind  his 
cannon  ready  to  shoot  the  first  whale  that  appeared 
within  range.  If  there  were  any  whales  in  the  vicinity, 
I  never  saw  him  give  up  the  chase  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted. 

There  was  also  a  second  gunner  on  each  boat.  He 
did  not  shoot,  but  helped  the  gunner  as  his  right-hand 
man.  He  was  supposed  to  learn  the  trade,  so  that,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  the  gunner,  he  could  take 
his  place;  but  as  gunners  are  usually  very  jealous  of 
their  position,  they  do  not  like  to  help  break  anyone 
in.  Naturally,  they  want  to  have  as  few  available  as 
possible.  But  sometimes  a  gunner  has  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  right  kind  of  helper  without  agreeing  to 
let  him  fire  so  many  shots  during  the  season.  If  such 
an  agreement  is  not  made  at  the  outset  of  the  expedi- 
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tion,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  helper  will  not  be  given 
any  opportunity  to  shoot. 

The  man  who  was  Nilsen’s  helper  the  first  year  had 
been  shrewd  enough  to  demand  in  advance  that  he  be 
permitted  to  fire  a  certain  number  of  second  shots, 
that  is,  shots  at  whales  that  are  already  fast  on  the 
line  and  have  to  be  shot  again  and  killed.  I  watched 
this  man,  and  decided  to  offer  him  the  position  of 
gunner  the  following  year,  if  we  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  third  whaleboat. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Bossing  the  Gang 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  any  or¬ 
ganization,  and  certainly  the  greatest  problem 
of  an  enterprise  such  as  ours,  is  that  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment.  Our  little  community,  far  from  home  and  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  was  thrown  upon  its  own  re¬ 
sources  in  every  respect ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  dis¬ 
sension  sometimes  reared  its  head.  I  found,  however, 
that  a  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule,  aided 
by  common  sense,  almost  invariably  served  to  smooth 
over  the  difficulties  that  arose  among  the  men,  al¬ 
though  there  were  occasional  troubles  that  appeared 
pretty  serious  at  the  time. 

The  reader  will  obtain  an  idea  of  our  daily  life  from 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  diary  I  kept  during  1915. 

May 

May  7.  The  Kodiak  came  in  late  this  evening  with¬ 
out  any  whales.  The  gunner  reported  that  he  had  seen 
very  few  of  them,  and  they  had  been  very  shy  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot.  He  had  fired 
five  shots  in  the  several  days  he  had  been  out,  but  none 
of  them  had  hit.  He  is  suspicious  of  the  powder,  and 
thinks  it  does  not  have  the  power  to  carry  the  har¬ 
poon. 

May  8.  It  looks  as  if  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do  in 
the  capacity  of  plant  physician.  Steve  Saxby,  a  lively 
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young  fellow  from  Tacoma,  stepped  on  one  of  our 
large  knives  today,  spoiling  a  new  shoe  and  receiving 
a  very  bad  cut.  He  was  assisted  to  the  office,  where  I 
took  charge  of  him  in  accordance  with  Hoegh’s  direc¬ 
tions.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  the  bandage  on  and 
stay  in  his  room  for  four  days. 

May  10.  Tonight  I  am  tired.  One  of  our  large 
whale  oil  tanks,  five  thousand  barrels  capacity,  had  to 
be  cleaned.  It  was  a  big  job.  I  went  into  the  tank  with 
ten  Japanese  and  worked  with  them  all  day.  I  did  not 
do  this  for  pleasure,  but  because  someone  had  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  work  and  see  that  it  was  done  properly, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  available. 

May  13.  The  weather  is  fine  again.  At  the  dinner 
table  the  cook  surprised  us  with  fresh  whale  steak.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  going  to  give  the  boys  some 
other  kind  of  meat  besides.  He  said  he  was  not,  look¬ 
ing  a  little  surprised. 

J ack  is  a  J apanese  and  a  very  good  cook.  He  does 
not  speak  very  good  English,  but  you  can  tell  from 
his  face  and  actions  what  he  means. 

“But,  my  dear  Jack,  do  you  really  think  the  boys 
will  like  it?” 

“Boys?  Whale  meat  all  gone.  Want  more.” 

He  had  saved  a  little  for  me.  It  tasted  pretty  good, 
but  was  a  little  tough,  and  I  told  Jack  that  he  should 
in  the  future  soak  the  whale  meat  in  water  and  vine¬ 
gar  for  a  day  and  then  hang  it  in  the  pantry  for  about 
a  week  before  using  it. 


A  humpback  on  the  clock. 


A  right  whale.  Part  of  baleen  sticking  out  of  its  mouth. 
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“I  hang  him  already,”  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the 
pantry. 

“That  is  all  right,  Jack,  let  us  have  it  one  week 
from  now.” 

May  14.  The  Kodiak  came  in  today  with  a  fine 
humpback.  The  gunners  are  still  complaining  of  the 
powder.  We  went  to  the  powder  house  and  found 
some  that  the  gunners  seem  to  think  will  do. 

But  the  question  of  powder  is  not  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  that  has  had  to  be  surmounted.  We  encountered 
another  that  proved  to  be  just  as  serious,  and  that  was 
the  matter  of  snuff.  Yes,  snuff! 

Alve  had  made  out  the  requisition  for  the  store,  or 
slop-chest.  He  had  not  forgotten  snuff,  but  he  failed 
to  provide  the  right  kind.  The  only  brand  that  our 
men  would  use  was  Copenhagen  snuff.  Alve  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  this  fact  until  he  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  men. 
He  had  thought  the  same  as  I  thought,  that  snuff  was 
snuff.  Ed  was  the  first  one  to  discover  the  oversight. 
He  was  a  snuff  connoisseur. 

“It  must  be  from  Copenhagen,”  he  said.  “Nothing 
else  will  not  go  with  us.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I  do  not  see  how  snuff  can  be 
so  important.  It  looks  like  fertilizer  to  me,  and  it 
smells  far  worse,  to  say  nothing  about  the  taste;  but 
on  that  point  I  cannot  pass  judgment  because  I  have 
never  tasted  it.” 

But  Ed  was  serious. 

“The  men  cannot  do  nothing  without  Copenhagen 
snuff,”  he  said. 
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“Can’t  they  use  tobacco  in  place  of  it?” 

“No,  tobacco  is  all  right,  but  there  must  be  snuff 
besides.  I  should  think  we  could  get  some  at  Una- 
laska.” 

“Very  well,  if  it  is  of  such  importance  as  you  claim, 
we  shall  have  to  send  a  whaleboat  over  to  see  if  we  can 
get  some.” 

So  we  had  to  send  a  boat  to  Unalaska  to  get  Copen¬ 
hagen  snuff.  It  took  the  boat  from  its  work  for  one 
day,  and  the  trip  may  have  cost  us  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  understanding  was  that  the  men  had 
to  have  their  snuff  regardless  of  cost,  even  if  they  had 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  get  it,  according 
to  Ed. 

Before  that,  I  had  had  no  idea  that  anything  look¬ 
ing  so  innocent  as  snuff  occupied  such  an  important 
position  in  the  world,  but  Ed  made  me  realize  that  wxe 
could  not  get  anywhere  with  our  men,  a  fine-looking 
lot,  to  be  sure,  without  Copenhagen  snuff.  The  men 
used  it  before  meals  and  after  meals,  while  they 
worked  and  while  they  slept  (if  I  am  not  mistaken), 
and  when  a  bet  was  made,  the  stake  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  so  many  boxes  of  snuff. 

They  claimed  that  the  snuff  which  the  boat  brought 
back  from  Unalaska  was  too  old  to  be  used,  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  factory  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  fresh  supply,  but  there  was  no  use  complaining.  I 
had  supplied  the  men  with  Copenhagen  snuff,  and 
nothing  had  been  said  to  me  about  the  age  before  it 
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was  bought.  As  the  men  were  reasonable,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  old  stuff  and  went  to  work. 

May  20.  We  now  have  our  work  organized  pretty 
well.  The  Japanese  have  convinced  me  that  they  can 
and  will  work  just  as  well  as  white  people,  if  you  only 
treat  them  right.  I  dare  say  that  our  boys  here,  re¬ 
gardless  of  nationality  or  race,  are  doing  as  fine  work 
as  anyone  could  wish.  When  whales  come  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  everyone  knows  how  to  find  his  place  and  ac¬ 
complish  his  particular  task.  Ed  Williamson  is  my 
right-hand  man,  and  I  consider  him  worth  more  than 
six  foremen  of  the  sort  we  had  last  year. 

May  22.  I  did  not  get  much  rest  last  night,  as  I  lay 
awake  thinking  and  wondering  what  I  should  do  in 
order  to  get  the  many  different  things  that  were 
needed  at  the  station,  some  of  them  being  absolute 
necessities. 

I  had  bought  two  sets  of  foregoers,  that  is,  Manila 
lines  four  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference,  in 
Seattle.  These  are  used  as  the  forepart  of  a  whaling 
line.  They  are  spliced  to  a  six  and  one-half  inch  whal¬ 
ing  line,  and  the  other  end  is  spliced  to  a  shackle  on 
the  harpoon.  The  foregoer  is  coiled  right  under  the 
gun,  so  that  when  a  shot  is  fired  it  is  pulled  out  by  the 
harpoon.  It  is  necessary  that  the  foregoer  be  as  light 
and  flexible  as  possible.  If  it  is  too  heavy  it  is  liable  to 
pull  the  harpoon  down  so  it  will  sink  into  the  water 
before  reaching  its  mark. 

Ten  sets  of  foregoers  were  ordered  from  Norway, 
where  they  make  these  lines  from  select  Russian 
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hemp.  They  serve  the  purpose  better  than  those  made 
of  Manila  hemp.  This  shipment  from  Norway  was 
due  long  before  I  left  Seattle,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  us  on  the  first  mail  boat 
stopping  at  the  station;  but  they  did  not  come,  and 
not  a  word  about  them  either.  What  foregoers  we 
have  left  will  soon  be  rendered  useless,  and  then 
good-by  to  the  whaling. 

A  new  supply  of  harpoons  was  also  ordered,  and 
should  have  come  on  the  mail  boat.  But  they  did  not 
come  either,  and  the  letters  from  the  Seattle  office  did 
not  mention  them. 

I  received  one  package  which  proved  that  someone 
had  thought  of  us.  It  contained  some  garden  seed, 
which  I  shall  experiment  with,  a  hot  water  bottle,  and 
two  thermometers,  one  a  fever  thermometer  and  the 
other  a  water  thermometer.  Nothing  else  which  had 
been  ordered  came. 

“Can  you  beat  it?”  exclaimed  Ed. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  am  beset  with  problems 
which  keep  me  awake  at  night,  but  last  night  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep.  At  about  three  o’clock,  however, 
something  happened  which  made  me  forget  my  trou¬ 
bles. 

The  captain  and  the  chief  engineer  on  board  the 
Unimak  had  begun  to  quarrel  about  the  use  of  the 
steering  machine.  This  machine  is  operated  by  steam. 
The  chief  did  not  want  the  captain  to  use  it  except 
when  they  were  chasing  whales.  He  claimed  that  the 
oil  and  grease  from  it  ran  into  his  boilers,  so  that  they 
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had  to  be  cleaned  that  much  oftener.  The  captain  did 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  he  insisted  on  using 
the  steering  machine  when  they  were  towing  whales, 
as  it  was  otherwise  too  hard  for  the  man  to  steer  the 
boat.  Failing  to  reach  an  agreement,  they  decided  to 
submit  the  matter  to  me,  and  here  they  came ! 

They  apologized  for  disturbing  my  sleep,  but  that 
was  unnecessary.  It  was  not  my  sleep  they  disturbed, 
but  my  reflections ;  so  the  intrusion  was  not  really  un¬ 
welcome.  I  listened  to  them  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
I  began  to  get  sleepy.  The  controversy  did  not  inter¬ 
est  me  at  all,  and  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  close  my 
eyes  and  my  ears  also,  if  I  could.  In  fact,  I  turned  to 
the  wall  and  told  them  to  go  back  to  their  ship  and 
act  like  men ;  that  I  had  not  slept  at  all,  but  that  now 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  sleep. 

The  suggestion  must  have  done  them  some  good, 
for  today  they  appear  to  be  very  good  friends. 

After  sleeping  and  dreaming  pleasantly  for  an 
hour,  I  was  disturbed  again.  This  time  the  watchman 
came  into  my  room  on  tiptoe  and  whispered  to  me 
that  the  motor  boat  had  broken  loose  from  the  buoy 
and  was  drifting  towards  shore.  He  also  told  me  that 
a  whale  had  gotten  loose  and  was  floating  out  of  the 
bay. 

I  answered  that  I  was  tired  and  would  like  to  have 
a  little  rest,  and  advised  him  to  wake  up  Williamson 
and  see  what  he  could  do  about  it. 

Today  the  boat  is  again  afloat  and  tied  to  the  buoy, 
and  the  whale  is  in  the  pots  boiling. 
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The  Kodiak  came  in  during  a  fierce  storm  to  take 
on  water  and  fuel.  The  gunner  complained  again 
about  the  powder.  He  had  seen  quite  a  number  of 
whales  and  had  fired  several  shots  without  hitting  any 
of  them.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  powder 
is  worthless,  as  it  hasn’t  the  power  to  drive  the  har¬ 
poon.  The  harpoon  just  falls  into  the  water  when  it 
reaches  about  halfway  to  its  mark. 

The  last  time  the  Unimak  was  out,  Hansen  used 
some  powder  that  was  sent  from  Seattle  a  year  ago. 
We  had  two  hundred  pounds  of  it.  It  was  not  used  at 
all  last  year,  and  was  stored  away  until  Hansen  ran 
across  it  the  other  day  and  decided  to  give  it  a  trial. 
After  experimenting  with  it,  he  said  it  was  all  right, 
and  today  Nilsen  took  a  can  of  it  with  him.  I  hope  this 
powder  will  do  good  service  until  we  get  a  new  supply 
from  Seattle. 

June 

June  1.  We  have  been  here  for  a  month.  When  we 
first  came,  it  was  still  winter,  the  snow  covering  the 
ground  almost  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Now 
the  grass  has  started  to  grow  and  the  hillside  will  soon 
be  green.  Our  radishes  and  lettuce  are  beginning  to 
come  up.  I  don’t  expect  much  from  the  potatoes  I 
planted,  as  the  hogs  and  chickens  have  been  running 
over  the  ground  and  playing  havoc  with  the  patch. 

June  4.  The  gunner  reported  that  he  had  missed 
eight  shots  during  the  last  trip  out.  This  time  it  was 
not  the  powder’s  faidt.  He  had,  in  weighing  the  pow¬ 
der,  made  too  heavy  charges,  so  that  the  harpoon  was 
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carried  over  the  whale  and  dropped  into  the  sea  way 
beyond  it.  He  then  had  to  experiment  to  find  out  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  a  charge  he  should  make. 

Last  night  Red  was  up  against  it.  The  elevator  that 
carries  the  dry  fertilizer  from  the  drier  up  to  the 
screen  refused  to  work,  and  he  could  not  figure  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  it.  The  machinery  appeared 
to  be  in  order,  but  he  could  not  make  the  elevator  run. 
The  trouble  was  that  Red  had  been  working  so  hard 
all  day  and  most  of  the  night  that  he  was  too  tired 
either  to  work  or  to  think.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the 
bunkhouse  and  go  to  bed. 

Ed  Williamson  discovered  that  the  pit  under  the 
floor  was  filled  up  with  fertilizer  so  that  the  pulley 
could  not  be  turned  around.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  clean  out  the  pit,  as  it  is  close  quarters  for  a  man  to 
work  under  the  floor.  Several  tried  it,  but  gave  it  up. 
Finally,  I  crawled  down  there  myself  and  dug  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  loose,  taking  it  out  of  the  hole.  It  was  about 
two  hours’  nasty  work  before  everything  was  in  shape 
and  the  drier  started  to  run  again. 

I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  some  rest,  and  went  to 
bed.  However,  at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Captain  Swenson  came  in  and  reported.  At  four 
o’clock  Captain  Christianson  came  and  reported,  and 
at  six  o’clock  the  bell  rang  to  wake  up  the  men. 

June  7.  We  started  out  at  daylight  to  look  for 
whales  and  we  saw  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  Ko¬ 
diak  was  out  already,  and  we  saw  her  shoot  one  at  five 
o’clock.  We  had  a  shot  at  one,  but  missed.  Pretty  soon 
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we  had  another  chance,  but  missed  again.  This  was 
because  we  were  using  an  old  foregoer  which  was 
water-soaked  and  too  heavy.  At  every  miss  Hansen 
scratched  his  head  and  said,  “We  can’t  expect  nothing 
with  such  foregoers.” 

We  later  saw  whales  in  all  directions,  but  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  they  did  not  care  for  our  company.  They 
appeared  to  be  making  fun  of  us.  Hansen  repeated 
time  and  again  that  without  the  right  gear  we  could 
expect  nothing  but  failure. 

We  chased  three  humpbacks  for  several  hours. 
Time  and  again  it  looked  as  if  we  could  get  close 
enough  to  kill  one  of  them  with  one  shot,  but  they 
managed  to  twist  their  tails  just  in  time  to  get  away 
from  us.  They  certainly  were  having  a  good  time  with 
us.  I  thought  that  we  might  as  well  give  up  the  chase, 
but  Hansen  figured  that  they  might  make  a  miscal¬ 
culation  sooner  or  later,  and  that  then  would  be  our 
chance.  He  was  right.  In  one  of  their  turns  under  the 
water  they  did  not  figure  very  well  as  to  where  we 
would  be  when  they  came  to  the  surface  for  air,  and 
then  we  had  a  shot  at  one  of  them.  It  was  a  big  fellow. 
Knowing  that  our  line  was  not  strong,  we  had  to  give 
it  time  to  play  and  tire  itself  out;  so  it  was  several 
hours  before  we  could  kill  it. 

Before  getting  this  humpback  on  the  line,  there 
were  a  great  many  whales  around  us,  but  when  we 
were  ready  to  go  after  another  one  they  had  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  could  not  see  any  except  three  that  the 
Kodiak  was  chasing;  so  we  took  our  whale  in  tow  and 
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started  for  the  station.  We  stopped  on  the  way  to 
catch  some  fish  for  our  kitchens. 

When  we  reached  the  station  at  night  we  were 
informed  that  one  of  the  Japanese  had  gone  insane. 
He  had  left  the  station  yesterday,  taking  with  him  a 
nightshirt,  a  towel,  and  a  Bible.  He  had  stated  in  a 
note  to  his  roommates  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
commit  suicide.  The  other  Japs  had  been  out  search¬ 
ing  for  him  the  whole  day,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
him. 

I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  report  this  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  As  soon  as  the  Alliance  or  the  Goliah  arrives, 
I  shall  send  a  radiogram  to  the  coast-guard  boat 
Unalga ,  informing  the  captain  of  what  has  transpired, 
and  he  will  probably  come  here  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

I  felt  that  a  further  search  for  this  man  would  be 
fruitless.  He  was  a  good  worker,  and  he  had  given  me 
the  impression  that  he  was  more  intelligent  than  the 
other  Japs,  and  he  always  displayed  good  humor. 

June  10.  I  believe  we  have  another  Jap  who  has 
gone  crazy.  Today  one  of  them  suddenly  quit  work¬ 
ing,  took  a  large  knife,  and  ripped  his  oiled  clothes  to 
pieces  so  that  they  fell  off  him.  He  then  went  to  the 
bunkhouse  and  did  not  come  out  again  all  afternoon. 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  send  him  away  on  the 
Fresno. 

The  Alliance  has  our  foregoers  on  board,  as  well  as 
other  articles  which  we  need  badly.  This  evidently 
means  that  nothing  has  been  sent  by  the  Goliah ,  which 
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is  due  here  before  the  Alliance.  We  shall  lose  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  day  we  have  to  wait  for  these 
things. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  we  can  get  any  whales  at  all 
with  the  miserable  lines  we  are  using.  I  don’t  hear 
anyone  complain  of  the  powder  any  more.  If  we  only 
had  the  right  kind  of  lines  we  could  do  some  business. 

June  11.  Today  I  was  really  scared  when  I  saw  one 
of  our  native  friends,  generally  called  “Humpback,” 
come  up  to  the  office  with  a  large  cut  over  his  right 
eye  and  blood  and  dirt  over  his  whole  face.  He  can’t 
speak  any  English.  He  just  grunted  and  crossed 
himself,  but  I  learned  from  a  man  who  came  with  him 
that  he  had  struck  his  head  against  one  of  the  meat 
kettles.  I  did  not  dare  wash  his  face,  as  I  was  afraid 
of  infection.  The  wound  may  have  been  exposed  al¬ 
ready,  although  it  looked  pretty  clean.  For  that  reason 
I  just  penciled  it  with  iodine,  put  a  sterilized  bandage 
on  it,  and  sent  the  man  home,  trying  to  make  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  should  not  touch  the  bandage  and 
should  stay  at  home  until  he  felt  well. 

June  12.  Gunner  Nilsen  came  to  my  room  at  two 
o’clock  last  night  to  inform  me  that  he  was  about  to 
use  the  last  one  of  the  almost  impossible  foregoers, 
and  he  talked  as  if  he  wanted  me  to  figure  out  how 
many  whales  I  expected  him  to  bring  in  on  that  one 
line.  He  had  brought  in  one  whale,  and  said  that  he 
could  have  had  three  or  four  more  if  he  had  had  the 
right  kind  of  line,  and  with  the  one  he  had  left  he  did 
not  dare  to  shoot  unless  he  was  absolutely  sure  that 
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he  would  kill  the  whale  at  once.  He  said  he  would  go 
out  again,  but  that  he  would  not  dare  to  shoot  at  any¬ 
thing  except  the  very  smallest  humpbacks.  He  would 
not  dare  tackle  the  larger  ones,  of  which  more  and 
more  were  coming  in,  because  he  was  sure  that  a  large 
whale  would  break  the  line.  He  said,  “Just  give  me 
the  right  kind  of  gear,  and  I  will  bring  in  all  the 
whales  the  station  can  swallow.” 

After  the  gunner  had  gone,  I  thought  to  myself: 
“I  wonder  how  long  I  can  keep  my  mind  clear.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  insane  at  this  station.” 

At  four  o’clock  two  natives  came  into  my  room, 
and  my  well-deserved  sleep  was  spoiled  again.  They 
handed  me  a  letter.  It  was  written  in  pencil  on  both 
sides  of  five  envelopes,  and  signed  by  the  man  who 
disappeared  nearly  a  week  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  suicide.  He  writes  that  some  of  the  other 
J aps  had  tried  to  kill  him  by  giving  him  poison  in  his 
food. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  who  came  to 
my  office  some  time  ago  complaining  that  he  was  sick. 
I  diagnosed  his  case  as  ptomaine  poisoning  and  gave 
him  a  good  dose  of  salts,  and  he  has  not  complained 
since. 

The  J ap  writes  that  he  has  been  roaming  around  in 
the  mountains  and  along  the  shore,  feeding  on  noth¬ 
ing  but  wild  grass  and  seaweed,  and  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  he  should  do.  He  had  left  the  station 
with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  but  after  re- 
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consideration  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
only  cowards  who  take  their  own  lives ;  so  he  changed 
his  mind.  He  wants  to  return  to  the  station,  if  I  have 
no  objection.  If  I  do  not  want  him  to  come  back,  he 
is  willing  to  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities  until  he 
can  prove  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong  and  that  he 
is  a  good  Christian. 

I  learned  later  in  the  day  that  one  of  the  natives 
had  been  out  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  is 
the  usual  time  for  the  natives  to  leave  their  beds.  He 
thought  he  saw  an  eagle  sitting  on  a  rock  up  on  the 
hill,  and  started  away  with  his  gun  to  shoot  it.  After 
walking  part  way  up  the  hillside,  he  saw  that  it  was 
a  man,  and  he  decided  to  go  farther,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  it  was.  The  man  on  the  rock  stood  up  and 
started  to  walk  away,  but  the  native  could  walk  faster 
and  he  caught  up  with  him.  He  found  that  it  was  the 
lost  Jap.  The  Jap  was  willing  to  follow  him  to  the 
village,  where  he  wrote  the  letter  to  me. 

I  sent  one  of  the  other  J aps  over  in  a  boat  to  bring 
him  to  the  station.  He  did  so,  and  the  wanderer  then 
came  to  my  office,  where  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
He  was  a  little  shy  to  begin  with,  but  after  I  found 
out  that  he  came  from  the  city  of  Kobe,  in  Japan, 
where  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  a  school  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  American  Mission  Board,  and  after  I  told 
him  that  many  years  ago,  while  visiting  in  Kobe,  I 
had  visited  this  same  school  and  that  perhaps  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  school  at  that  time,  he  began  to  talk 
more  freely. 


Ill 
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He  is  well  educated  and  speaks  good  English.  He 
says  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  that  the  other  Japa¬ 
nese  working  at  the  station  are  pagans  and  hate  him 
because  he  is  not  a  pagan. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  man  was  not  more  ex¬ 
hausted,  after  living  for  nearly  a  week  without 
proper  food  and  exposed  to  the  elements. 

Bjornstad  is  the  heaviest  man  we  have  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  He  tips  the  scale  at  three  hundred.  He  is  a  first- 
class  mechanic,  a  boiler-maker  by  trade.  Today  he  is 
sick.  He  came  to  me  and  complained  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  but  as  his  temperature  was  normal  he  could 
not  make  me  believe  it.  I  gave  him  a  big  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  and  he  is  not  dead  yet,  and  I  expect  he 
will  be  at  work  tomorrow. 

June  14.  The  Kodiak  brought  in  one  whale.  The 
same  old  story — five  shots  were  fired  yesterday  and 
all  were  misses.  One  large  fin  whale  broke  the  line. 
This  morning  the  gunner  had  better  luck  and  got  one 
of  them.  I  neglected  to  ask  him  how  he  could  get  an¬ 
other  whale  when  a  whale  ran  away  with  his  foregoer 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  a  while  ago  that  he  was  us¬ 
ing  the  last  one. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  up  hope  yet.  There  is  one 
good  feature  about  it:  the  whales  we  don’t  catch  now 
because  we  haven’t  the  foregoers  will  keep  on  feed¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  time  we  get  the  lines  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  in  so  much  better  condition  that  it  will  recom¬ 
pense  us  for  lost  time. 

June  16.  The  Goliah  arrived  early  this  morning. 
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Williamson  went  on  board  at  once  and  asked  for 
foregoers,  but  when  he  came  back  he  hollered  to  me, 
“Nothing  doing.”  I  must  confess  that  my  blood  be¬ 
gan  to  boil,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  my  feelings  into  print. 

Ed  remarked  that  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man  go 
crazy  and  throw  himself  into  the  bay.  “But,”  he 
added,  “the  water  is  too  cold.” 

June  20.  The  Alliance  has  finally  arrived,  and  we 
now  have  a  good  supply  of  foregoers,  and  everyone 
feels  easier. 

My  medical  practice  has  come  to  an  end.  We  have 
a  real  physician  at  our  station  now,  not  for  a  brief 
visit,  but  to  remain  with  us.  Dr.  M.  O.  Hanson  has  to¬ 
day  succeeded  me  as  plant  physician.  F rom  now  on,  it 
is  he  who  must  keep  the  men  fit. 

June  24.  Since  we  received  the  new  foregoers  and 
other  articles,  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write.  The  first 
day  the  boats  were  out  with  the  new  lines  they  caught 
six  whales.  We  have  produced  twelve  hundred  barrels 
of  oil  and  seventy  tons  of  fertilizer  in  the  last  four 
days. 

Late  last  night  the  chief  engineer  on  board  the 
Unimak  came  to  the  office  and  said  that  the  propeller 
on  the  Unimak  was  loose,  and  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  boat  to  Kodiak  Island,  where  it  could 
be  beached  and  the  propeller  made  secure.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  chase  whales  until  this 
was  done,  as  the  propeller  made  so  much  noise. 

This  man  has  made  so  many  blunders  and  incorrect 
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statements  in  the  past  that  I  do  not  believe  him  any 
more.  I  watched  in  the  drydock  while  the  propeller 
was  was  being  installed,  and  believe  it  impossible  that 
it  could  have  worked  loose.  So  I  asked  the  engineer 
how  he  knew  that  the  noise  came  from  the  propeller. 
Well,  he  knew,  that  was  all. 

The  last  time  I  was  out  with  the  Unimak ,  I  had 
heard  some  kind  of  knocking,  and  the  men  thought 
that  the  noise  would  prevent  the  boat  from  getting 
within  shooting  distance  of  the  whales.  It  was  my 
opinion  that  the  sound  came  from  down  in  the  hull; 
so  I  asked  the  man  if  he  had  examined  the  couplings 
of  the  shaft.  He  shook  his  head,  saying  that  he  knew 
the  couplings  were  all  right.  But  his  statement  did  not 
satisfy  me,  and  I  let  him  know  that  the  boat  could  not 
go  out  until  I  had  ascertained  whether  the  noise  came 
from  the  inside  or  outside  of  it. 

The  captain  informed  me  a  little  later  that  the 
chief  engineer  had  gone  down  into  the  hull  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  shaft.  He  found  a  coupling  was  loose,  just 
as  I  had  suggested. 

The  Kodiak  came  in  yesterday  to  put  her  cook  on 
shore.  He  was  sick  and  unable  to  work,  and  so  he  was 
turned  over  to  the  doctor.  We  had  to  find  another 
cook  for  the  boat.  We  did  not  have  many  to  spare, 
but  there  was  one  man  here  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  good  for  anything  except  to  talk.  He  stated 
that  he  knew  how  to  cook,  and  we  sent  him  on  board. 

The  Kodiak  went  out  with  him  at  once,  but  today 
she  came  back  at  full  speed.  The  new  cook  was  not 
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wanted  any  more.  He  had  been  seasick  ever  since  the 
boat  left  the  harbor,  and  the  crew  had  not  had  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  since  yesterday. 

The  best  Jap  worker  we  have  was  asked  to  help 
the  Kodiak  out,  and  he  consented  to  go  on  board  for 
a  few  days.  It  is  now  up  to  Dr.  Hanson  to  see  that  the 
regular  cook  gets  well,  so  that  he  can  go  back  to  the 
boat  to  work. 

Except  for  a  few  accidents,  we  had  very  little  sick¬ 
ness  here  before  the  doctor  came,  but  as  soon  as  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  there  was  a  physician  in  camp,  it 
seemed  as  if  almost  everyone  was  suffering  from  an 
indisposition  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  men  complained  that  he  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  Today  he  was  sick,  and  sent  for 
the  doctor.  After  a  thorough  examination,  the  doctor 
declared  that  the  trouble  was  that  the  man  had  been 
eating  too  much! 

The  gunners  have  complained  that  they  haven’t 
enough  harpoons. 

Personally,  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  at  the 
station  and  should  perhaps  even  enjoy  the  life,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  hardly  a  night  passes  with¬ 
out  my  being  disturbed  in  one  way  or  another.  If  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  during  the  night,  someone  is  sure 
to  come  and  wake  me  up.  I  can  very  seldom  get  to 
bed  before  midnight,  and  often  I  have  to  stay  up  all 
night.  However,  my  health  is  good,  and  I  feel  much 
better  than  when  I  came  here  early  in  the  spring. 

July  4.  The  friction  between  the  Unimak’s  captain 
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and  the  chief  engineer  still  exists.  The  captain  is  a 
good-natured  old  Swede  who  would  never  wrong 
anybody,  but  the  chief  is  impossible.  If  anyone  needs 
a  good  licking,  I  think  it  is  he.  Just  to  be  arbitrary,  he 
has  decided  to  clean  the  boilers  today,  although  it  has 
not  been  long  since  they  were  cleaned.  Mr.  Helmer, 
the  station  engineer,  claims  that  the  boilers  won’t  need 
another  cleaning  for  a  good  while,  but  the  chief  wants 
to  show  the  captain  that  he  can  lay  the  boat  up  when¬ 
ever  he  pleases.  Of  course,  the  chief  is  responsible  for 
the  engine-room,  and  when  he  says  the  boilers  need 
cleaning  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

My  patience  with  this  engineer  is  almost  exhausted, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  stand  him  much  longer. 
I  have  notified  Mr.  Helmer,  who  has  a  marine  engi¬ 
neer’s  license,  to  be  prepared  to  take  this  man’s  place 
on  short  notice. 

We  have  been  fortunate  so  far  in  not  having  any 
friction  with  the  workmen.  Some  time  ago  I  found 
that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  break¬ 
fast,  and  also  that  there  had  not  been  enough  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  pudding  to  go  around.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion  I  found  that  the  complaints  had  some  foundation. 

It  was  Alve’s  business  to  allot  the  provisions  to  the 
boats  and  the  kitchen.  He  had  been  a  little  bit  saving 
on  some  things,  and  in  my  opinion  the  coffee  was  a 
little  too  weak. 

I  went  into  the  men’s  dining-room  at  dinnertime 
and  scolded  them  a  little  because  they  had  not  in¬ 
formed  me  instead  of  complaining  to  others.  We  have 
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plenty  of  food,  good  food,  too,  and  it  is  my  wish  that 
they  get  enough  of  it.  When  I  expect  them  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
me  to  feed  them  properly. 

The  next  morning  there  was  only  one  complaint, 
and  that  was  from  Saxby.  He  received  two  eggs,  like 
the  rest  of  the  men,  but  he  wanted  more;  and  when 
he  asked  the  waiter  to  pass  them  again,  Jack  became 
angry.  In  his  broken  English  he  invited  Steve  to  go 
outside,  where  he  would  let  him  have  all  he  could 
stand. 

I  went  in  and  told  the  boys  at  dinner  that  if  they 
would  undertake  to  butcher  a  pig  that  night,  we 
would  have  a  big  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

As  for  Steve  Saxby,  I  told  him  that  he  could  have 
a  dozen  eggs  for  breakfast  provided  he  would  agree 
to  eat  them  all  at  one  meal. 

“That’s  a  go,”  Saxby  said. 

“All  right,  Steve,  that’s  an  agreement.  You’ll  get  a 
dozen  eggs  for  breakfast  and  you’ll  eat  them  all.” 

Today  Jack  let  him  have  six  eggs  for  a  starter;  but 
when  he  had  disposed  of  four  of  them,  he  gave  the 
other  two  away.  This  wasn’t  a  wise  thing  for  him  to 
do  because  Jack  was  watching  him,  and  Jack  doesn’t 
want  any  fooling.  He  came  in  and  told  me  that  Saxby 
was  cheating. 

At  dinnertime  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  boys,  and  then  I  complained  that  Saxby  had  not 
lived  up  to  his  agreement  and  said  that  I  was  going 
to  punish  him  by  not  letting  him  have  any  more  eggs 
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than  the  other  boys  in  the  future.  As  to  whether  he 
merited  additional  punishment,  I  would  leave  that  to 
his  roommates  to  decide.  I  told  them  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  he  had  disgraced  them  as  well  as  himself  by  break¬ 
ing  the  contract. 

I  am  told  that  there  was  a  trial  of  Saxby  in  the 
afternoon  in  bunkhouse  number  one,  and  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  had  been  against  him. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  shaved  their  heads,  and  they 
had  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  let  their  whiskers  grow 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  Saxby  was  one  of  these 
boys.  He  now  had  about  two  months’  growth  of 
whiskers.  They  were  scanty,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were 
whiskers  just  the  same.  The  verdict  was  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  whiskers. 

They  tied  him  hand  and  foot  to  a  chair.  After  that, 
he  was  rubbed  with  lather,  and  one  of  the  boys  was 
preparing  to  use  the  razor  on  him.  Suddenly  Steve 
managed — how  he  did  it  was  not  explained — to  hit 
the  leader  of  the  fun-makers  with  his  head,  splitting 
the  man’s  upper  lip.  The  man  had  to  go  to  the  doctor 
and  have  it  sewed  up. 

Of  course,  this  was  all  fun,  and  the  man  who  had  his 
lip  split  took  it  good-naturedly.  Saxby  did  not  get 
shaved  today. 

July  10.  One  night  three  men  who  work  on  the 
night  shift  in  the  fertilizer  factory  went  on  strike  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  like  the  lunch  that  had  been  sent  to 
them.  They  simply  quit  working  and  went  to  bed.  I 
found  upon  investigation  that  the  lunch  was  not  so 
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good  as  they  had  been  getting  previously.  When  I 
asked  Jack  for  an  explanation,  he  said  that  one  or 
two  of  the  men  had  been  complaining  about  the  food. 
Jack  did  not  like  this,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
we  were  serving  better  food  at  our  station  than  was 
being  served  in  any  of  the  other  camps  in  Alaska.  So 
he  thought  that  just  for  once  he  would  give  them  a 
sample  of  a  genuine  Alaskan  lunch,  such  as  they 
would  have  been  given  if  they  had  been  working  for 
anyone  else. 

I  ordered  Jack  to  put  up  a  lunch  in  the  dining  hall 
for  the  night  men,  and  to  make  it  as  nice  as  he  would 
make  it  for  myself.  It  was  arranged  that  George,  the 
cook’s  helper,  should  prepare  the  lunch  and  have  it 
ready  at  midnight.  But  it  happened  that  George  went 
to  sleep,  and  he  slept  so  soundly  that  neither  the  men 
nor  the  dog  could  wake  him.  It  was  up  to  me,  and  I 
managed  to  get  in  through  the  kitchen  and  pull 
George  out  of  bed.  He  blamed  the  alarm  clock.  The 
men  got  their  lunch. 

Sometimes  trivial  matters  cause  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

July  14.  The  chief  engineer  on  the  Unimak  is  get¬ 
ting  worse.  One  night  the  captain  came  to  my  office 
and  said  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  Unalaska  to  buy 
an  alarm  clock,  as  the  chief  had  instructed  the  night 
fireman  not  to  wake  the  crew  in  the  morning  on  the 
captain’s  orders. 

I  got  out  of  bed  and  went  on  board  the  Unimak 
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with  the  captain,  where  I  found  that  the  chief  really 
had  given  such  an  order. 

The  chief  started  to  tell  me  the  same  old  story  that 
I  had  already  heard  so  many  times — that  he  was  the 
one  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  engine-room  and 
the  firemen,  that  the  captain  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  say  about  it,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  let  his 
men  take  orders  from  anybody  except  himself. 

I  did  not  want  to  argue  with  him,  but  I  made  him 
understand  that  he  would  have  to  countermand  his 
order  and  let  the  fireman  call  the  crew  in  the  morning 
as  was  customary  on  board  whaleboats. 

After  going  to  bed  again  and  dismissing  from  my 
mind  all  business  worries,  I  fell  asleep.  But  soon 
after  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  sleep,  I  was  again 
disturbed  by  someone  knocking  so  hard  at  the  door 
that  our  old  dog  became  angry.  The  two  engineers 
came  into  my  room,  and  the  chief  notified  me  that  the 
boat  would  not  leave  the  station  until  I  had  counter¬ 
manded  my  order  that  the  fireman  wake  the  crew  as 
directed  by  the  captain. 

After  the  two  men  had  told  their  errand,  I  sent  the 
watchman  to  tell  the  captain  to  come  to  the  office. 
When  he  arrived,  I  asked  him  if  the  chief  had  notified 
him  that  the  boat  would  not  leave  until  my  order  had 
been  countermanded.  The  captain  answered,  “No.” 

Then  I  turned  to  the  chief  and  said : 

“This  is  the  captain  of  the  boat.  He  is  the  master 
on  board.  You  were  hired  by  him  and  have  signed  the 
contract  before  the  United  States  Commissioner.  As 
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to  this  controversy  between  you,  which  is  nothing  but 
child’s  play  on  your  part,  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  captain.” 

I  also  told  the  captain  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
men  that  it  was  expected  that  he  exercise  his  au¬ 
thority  as  required  by  law  and  observe  the  rules  which 
applied  to  whaleboats;  and  I  recommended  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  two  engineers,  he  exercise  his  au¬ 
thority  to  the  limit. 

“They  will  have  to  follow  your  orders  or  leave  the 
boat.  If  they  choose  the  latter  course,  you  need  not 
worry,  as  I  am  prepared  to  send  the  boat  out  any¬ 
way.” 

After  the  men  had  gone,  I  sent  for  Helmer  and 
both  of  us  went  on  board  the  ship.  I  asked  the  captain 
to  start  out  to  sea  immediately,  saying  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  go  to  Unalaska  to  put  this  matter  before 
the  United  States  Commissioner  there.  Of  course,  the 
chief  could  not  refuse  to  obey  this  order. 

The  chief  now  tried  to  scare  me  by  mentioning  the 
Engineers’  Association  in  Seattle.  He  admitted  that 
the  United  States  Commissioner  might  take  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  part  in  the  controversy,  but  he  said  that  I  might 
have  difficulty  in  getting  engineers  next  year.  I  re¬ 
plied  : 

“I  have  listened  to  your  nonsense  long  enough.  The 
end  has  been  reached.  Don’t  worry  about  the  com¬ 
pany  or  myself  when  the  boats  go  back  to  Seattle. 
Then  you  will  find  that  you  will  have  to  look  out  for 
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yourself.  It  may  be  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  use 
your  license  next  year.” 

As  soon  as  we  had  left  the  dock,  I  changed  my  or¬ 
ders  from  going  to  Unalaska  to  going  out  whale¬ 
hunting.  I  wanted  to  see  if  they  really  dared  to  mu¬ 
tiny  while  we  were  out  at  sea.  I  was  prepared  for  such 
an  event  by  having  Helmer  with  me. 

The  chief  went  to  bed.  His  time  to  watch  would 
start  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  little  before  six 
I  saw  him  put  his  head  up  from  the  cabin.  He  looked 
around,  evidently  a  little  surprised  when  he  found 
that  we  were  not  going  to  Unalaska.  When  his  eyes 
met  mine,  I  smiled  and  he  smiled  back,  without  a 
word  being  said. 

A  little  later  the  captain  told  me  that  everything 
had  been  settled,  the  chief  having  agreed  that  the 
night  fireman  could  call  the  crew  at  the  hour  set  by 
the  captain. 

Matters  of  this  kind  seem  very  small,  but  in  dealing 
with  unreasonable  people  it  is  usually  the  small  things 
that  cause  the  most  trouble. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Marine  Engineers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  friction  like  this  would  seldom  occur  between 
captains  and  engineers.  According  to  law,  the  captain 
of  a  ship  sailing  under  the  American  flag  is  supreme. 
Contrary  to  this,  the  Marine  Engineers’  Association 
is  trying  to  make  the  chief  engineer  have  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  captain.  In  many  cases  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  even  considers  himself  the  main  factor  on 
board,  as  the  ship  cannot  make  a  move  without  him. 
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Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  engineer  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  engine-room  and  all  the  machinery 
on  board;  but  according  to  American  law  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  master,  or  captain,  of  the  ship,  and 
not  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  The  captain 
hires  the  crew,  including  the  engineers,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  alone  is  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Of  course,  a  well-bred  skipper,  or  captain,  will  not 
try  to  interfere  with  the  engineer’s  work.  He  has  hired 
him  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  machinery  and  en¬ 
gines  on  board  in  working  condition ;  but  it  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  engineers  are  competent,  and  that  they 
do  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  hired. 

The  same  applies  to  the  chief  engineer.  If  he  knows 
his  business  and  is  tactful,  he  will  respect  the  captain 
as  his  superior;  but  if  he  is  not  diplomatic,  there  will 
be  nothing  but  friction. 

I  must  say  that  the  skippers  whom  we  had  em¬ 
ployed  are  both  able  and  tactful.  If  I  could  say  as 
much  for  the  engineers,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
trouble  on  board. 

Of  course,  there  are  various  kinds  of  skippers,  too ; 
but  my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  who  go  out  on  whaleboats 
are  men  who  cannot  obtain  employment  on  larger 
boats,  usually  because  they  think  they  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  they  really  are.  This  year  it  was  very 
difficult  to  secure  skippers  and  mates ;  we  had  to  take 
what  we  could  get. 

The  skipper  of  the  Unimak  has  never  sailed  on  a 
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steamboat  before.  He  is  what  the  chief  calls  a  “wind¬ 
jammer,”  and  naturally  the  chief  thought  that  he  did 
not  know  much  about  the  customs  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat.  Perhaps  he  thought  also  that  it  was  his  place  to 
let  the  captain  know  how  much  authority  a  chief  en¬ 
gineer  really  enjoyed. 

That  day  we  saw  a  great  number  of  whales,  but  the 
noise  made  by  the  pump  in  the  engine-room  fright¬ 
ened  the  whales,  so  that  we  could  not  get  close  to 
them.  We  fired  a  shot  at  one  of  them,  but  missed. 
Then  we  went  into  Dutch  Harbor  to  send  a  message 
to  Seattle. 

We  tried  whaling  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  we 
had  the  same  difficulty  with  the  noisy  pump.  I  told  the 
gunner  that  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  station, 
but  he  said  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  all  those  creatures 
without  getting  at  least  one  of  them.  He  was  just 
about  to  give  it  up,  however,  when  I  stated  that  I 
would  undertake  to  eat  all  the  whales  he  could  get  be¬ 
fore  six  o’clock  that  evening.  This  revived  his  interest, 
and  he  promised  me  that  I  would  have  plenty  to  eat. 

My  position  was  rather  precarious  for  several 
hours.  Every  time  that  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going 
to  get  a  shot  the  men  would  smile  at  me  significantly, 
but  the  quarry  would  always  dive  out  of  sight  just  at 
the  right  moment. 

The  dinner  bell  rang  at  six  o’clock,  and  I  felt  com¬ 
fortable  once  more.  As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself  at 
the  table  in  the  messroom,  Hansen  had  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  hit  a  monster  of  a  whale,  but  his  success  was 
a  little  tardy. 

Early  this  morning  we  met  the  Kodiak  coming  in 
with  six  whales,  and  with  Dr.  Hanson  on  board.  We 
are  so  busy  that  we  shall  have  to  work  until  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  tonight.  It  looks  almost  hideous  down 
at  the  flensing  plant,  everybody  wading  in  blood  and 
grease. 

July  19.  Trouble  has  started  on  board  the  Unimak 
again.  The  two  firemen  declare  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  tolerate  the  treatment  received  from  the 
chief  any  longer.  One  of  them  has  been  on  board  just 
a  few  days. 

“I  thought  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  anything,”  he 
said,  “not  even  the  devil  himself,  but  when  I  met  him 
I  changed  my  mind.” 

The  other  fireman  is  a  nephew  of  the  chief,  and  he 
hasn’t  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  uncle  either.  But  he 
agreed  to  go  back  to  the  boat  provided  he  could  work 
under  the  second  engineer,  and  his  uncle  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  this. 

Steve  Saxby  wants  to  learn  the  trade,  and  said  he 
was  willing  to  try  it  on  board  the  Unimak.  He  is  a 
little  fellow,  but  he  said,  “The  chief  can’t  scare  me.” 
So  the  trouble  has  been  patched  up,  but  I  suppose  it 
will  soon  break  loose  again. 

July  20.  I  wish  that  my  friends  at  home  could  see 
how  the  men  are  working,  especially  the  Japs.  They 
must  want  to  prove  that  they  are  superior  workers 
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to  white  men.  In  unloading  the  Fresno  there  has  been 
a  veritable  race  between  them. 

We  had  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  on  the  dock  which 
had  to  be  put  behind  the  boiler-house.  I  offered  some 
of  our  white  men  $35  for  moving  it.  They  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  offer  provided  I  would  let  them  do 
the  work  in  two  evenings;  but  I  wanted  the  dock 
cleared  that  very  night,  so  I  offered  the  job  to  the 
Japanese.  It  was  accepted. 

I  have  never  before  seen  men  work  the  way  they 
did.  They  went  at  it  in  about  the  same  spirit  as  that  in 
which  boys  play  football.  After  half  an  hour  they  all 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  then  started  in  again, 
laughing  and  joking.  At  nine  o’clock  the  foreman 
asked  whether  I  would  let  them  sleep  a  little  longer 
in  the  morning  if  they  moved  all  the  coal  during  the 
night.  I  could  not  allow  this,  however,  because  there 
were  a  number  of  whales  to  be  taken  care  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

July  21.  The  flensers  went  to  work  at  five  o’clock 
this  morning  in  order  to  have  the  carcasses  ready  for 
the  Japanese  at  seven  o’clock.  By  that  time  the  dock 
was  cleared  of  coal  and  the  Japs  were  ready  to  start 
with  their  regular  work.  They  went  at  it  in  the  same 
spirit,  laughing  and  joking  as  if  the  work  were  play. 

The  Japanese  can  work — that  is,  if  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  Japanese;  but  they  do  not  like  to  have 
a  white  man  boss  them.  They  have  to  have  a  “straw- 
boss”  of  their  own  race. 

We  were  unloading  lumber  from  the  Fresno. 
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White  men  brought  the  lumber  from  the  ship  to  the 
dock,  where  the  Japs  had  to  pile  it.  The  captain  of 
the  Fresno  was  going  to  show  them  how  to  pile  lum¬ 
ber.  They  watched  him  for  a  while  to  see  how  he  did 
it;  then  they  all  burst  out  laughing.  Their  foreman 
told  the  captain  to  go  back  to  his  ship  where  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  to  see  that  his  men  brought  the  lumber  to 
the  dock,  so  that  they  would  have  something  to  do. 
They  had  piled  lumber  before,  and  could  do  it  much 
faster  than  the  captain’s  men  could  bring  it  to  shore. 

The  Goliah  lies  out  in  the  stream  and  her  crew 
hasn’t  much  to  do  until  the  Fresno  is  ready  to  be 
taken  in  tow.  Captain  Nielsen  was  willing  to  let  his 
men  help  us  at  the  station,  and  they  were  offered  the 
same  pay  as  our  men  were  getting,  but  they  demanded 
seventy-five  cents  an  hour  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
wages.  This  made  the  captain  angry,  and  he  told  them 
that  since  they  were  so  hoggish  he  would  make  them 
work  for  nothing,  and  he  would  drive  them  for  all 
they  were  worth.  Now  I  see  they  are  all  busy  scrub¬ 
bing  and  scraping  the  Goliah,  and  painting  her  inside 
and  outside.  He  didn’t  even  give  them  permission  to 
go  on  shore  after  working  hours. 

August  3.  Just  as  I  had  expected,  there  is  more 
trouble  on  the  Unimak.  Steve  Saxby  has  had  enough 
of  it.  Tonight  he  came  ashore  with  all  his  belongings 
and  told  me  that  he  was  through.  He  said  he  liked  the 
work  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  an  engi¬ 
neer  himself  some  day,  but  he  would  not  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  with  the  chief  on  the  Unimak. 
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“I  don’t  like  his  spirit,”  he  said.  “I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  devil,  and  believe  I  have  seen  him 
down  in  that  engine-room,  and  I  don’t  like  him.” 

This  did  not  surprise  me,  but  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  another  man  to  tackle  the  job;  so  I 
cheered  him  up  and  suggested  that  he  try  again. 

”1  don’t  think  it  is  dangerous  at  all,”  I  said,  “be¬ 
cause  no  officer  on  board  can  hurt  any  of  the  men 
bodily  without  losing  his  license;  and,  as  long  as  he 
doesn’t  hit  you,  I  think  you  can  stand  it,  if  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  so.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “I’ll  try  again;  I  know  he  can’t 
kill  me  with  his  tongue.” 

This  time  I  think  that  Steve  will  stick. 

August  11.  No  whales  today,  and  no  whaleboat 
can  be  out  in  this  kind  of  weather.  Today  Ed  brought 
in  a  man  who  refused  to  do  the  kind  of  work  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  take 
half  a  day  off,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  docked 
for  the  day.  I  told  the  man  that  in  one  way  it  wouldn’t 
make  much  difference  whether  he  worked  or  not,  as  I 
had  noticed  that  he  used  his  mouth  more  than  his 
hands  while  pretending  to  work.  I  told  him  that  if 
he  didn’t  feel  well,  it  would  be  all  right  for  him  to  go 
to  bed  and  in  such  case  we  wouldn’t  want  him  to 
work;  but  since  he  was  perfectly  well,  he  could  not  be 
relieved  from  duty  because  it  would  have  a  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  on  the  others.  I  also  said  that  there  might 
be  others  who  would  want  to  do  the  same  thing  when 
we  had  work  for  them  to  do  which  was  not  very  pleas- 
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ant.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tell  him  to  go  to  work  or  to  leave  the  station. 
He  decided  to  leave.  I  believe  he  had  figured  that  he 
had  made  so  much  money  during  the  season  that  he 
could  live  high  for  a  few  days  if  he  returned  to  Seattle. 

The  coast-guard  steamer  was  in  to  get  fuel  oil,  and 
the  man  thought  that  this  was  his  chance  to  get  to 
Unalaska,  where  he  could  take  the  passenger  boat  for 
Seattle.  He  went  to  Alve  to  get  his  time,  and  Alve 
paid  him  off.  He  expected  to  get  free  transportation 
on  the  coast-guard  steamer  but,  when  he  applied  for 
passage,  the  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money. 
He  said  that  he  had,  as  he  had  just  been  paid  off. 
Then  the  captain  said:  “In  that  case  you  can’t  go  with 
us.  If  you  didn’t  have  any  money  we  could  take  you, 
but  since  you  have  money  you  will  have  to  pay  your 
way  and  will  have  to  wait  until  the  passenger  boat 
comes.” 

So  the  man  went  back  to  the  bunkhouse ;  and  when 
he  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  Alve  let  him  know 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  one  dollar  a  day  for  board. 

August  19.  Now  we  are  having  trouble  on  board 
the  Kodiak.  The  two  firemen  have  been  overfed. 
When  they  started  from  Seattle  last  spring,  they 
were  not  much  more  than  skeletons;  but  since  then 
they  have  fattened  up,  and  so  the  food  has  been  no 
good.  They  complained  to  the  chief,  the  steward,  and 
the  captain ;  and  when  none  of  them  would  listen,  they 
began  to  get  nasty.  Then,  as  usual,  the  officers  came 
to  me.  They  said  that  the  food  was  as  good  as  they 
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had  ever  had  on  any  boat,  and  that  they  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook.  The  cook  had  been  insulted.  His  fine 
pastry  had  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  firemen, 
who  said  that  it  was  fit  only  for  hogs.  The  officers  said 
that  it  could  have  been  served  on  the  best  table. 

The  engineers  said  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if 
they  could  get  two  natives  to  take  the  place  of  these 
two  firemen.  There  was  really  no  more  work  than  the 
engineers  could  do  themselves,  but  the  law  requires 
that  two  firemen  be  on  board  as  well  as  two  engineers. 

We  wTent  to  Unalaska  and  made  a  complaint  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  about  the  two  firemen. 
He  had  a  hearing  on  board,  and  he  decided  that  they 
should  leave  the  boat.  Three  deck  hands  left  at  the 
same  time.  We  obtained  five  men  to  take  their  places, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  been  at  sea  before. 

The  weather  is  better,  and  we  expect  to  become 
busy  again.  There  may  still  be  some  trouble-makers 
at  the  station,  but  when  we  are  very  busy  we  don’t 
notice  them.  It  is  when  whaling  is  slack  that  they  be¬ 
come  annoying. 

September 

The  first  entry  in  my  diary  for  September  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  and  is  undated. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  weather  was 
still  unfavorable  for  our  work.  No  wonder  Hansen, 
the  gunner,  has  the  blues  once  in  a  while.  The  spring 
came  late,  and  the  summer  still  later.  It  was  cold  and 
stormy  almost  every  day  the  first  month. 

At  that  time  our  catch  was  small.  Our  boats,  which 
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were  out  for  days  at  a  time,  often  had  to  seek  shelter 
in  some  harbors  around  the  islands,  and  Hansen 
repeatedly  said,  “These  are  very  poor  whaling 
grounds.” 

During  June  and  July,  however,  as  many  whales 
were  brought  in  as  we  could  handle;  but  during 
August  we  did  not  have  over  four  days  of  good 
weather,  and  our  catch  was  consequently  very  small. 
Then  we  made  a  discovery  that  I  believe  saved  our 
company  from  financial  ruin. 

Our  boats  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cruising  only  in 
the  Bering  Sea,  and  they  had  never  gone  far  out 
from  the  south  side  of  the  islands  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  boys  had  simply  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  hunt  whales  in  the 
Pacific.  The  reason  for  this  decision  was  apparently 
due  to  the  dangers  which  they  imagined  would  be  en¬ 
countered  in  going  through  Akun  Pass.  If  they 
should  go  around  either  Akutan  or  Akun  Island  out 
into  the  Pacific,  the  distance  would  be  too  great  for 
towing  whales,  even  if  they  should  find  any  on  the 
south  side. 

But  now  they  found  that  it  was  not  dangerous  at 
all  to  go  in  and  out  Akun  Pass  at  high  tide. 

I  again  suggested  that  they  investigate  outside  the 
Davidson  Banks  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  of 
the  larger  species  of  whales  were  to  be  found  there. 
This  time  I  was  determined  that  my  suggestion 
should  be  carried  out,  but  whaleboat  gunners  have  to 
be  handled  with  care. 
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One  evening,  when  the  Unimak  was  in  the  harbor, 
I  went  on  board  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Hansen. 
I  stated  to  him  that  some  sailors  had  told  me  of  the 
large  number  of  sulphur-bottoms  and  sperm  whales 
to  be  found  outside  the  Davidson  Banks,  and  that 
they  are  migratory,  coming  north  early  in  the  spring 
and  leaving  for  the  south  early  in  the  fall.  I  also  told 
him  that  sulphur-bottoms  and  sperm  are  never  seen 
in  shallow  waters,  and  that  we  would  have  to  go  thirty 
or  fifty  miles  south  and  outside  the  Banks  before  we 
could  expect  to  find  any  of  them. 

“Now,  I  should  like  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  or  not.  How  would  you  like  to  make 
a  trip  out  there  tomorrow  morning?  I  would  suggest 
that  you  go  outside  the  Banks  and  then  follow  them 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  east  and  west.” 

“Well,  we  can  try  it,”  replied  Hansen.  “Where  we 
have  been  cruising  this  summer  is  about  the  worst  I 
have  ever  seen;  nothing  but  fin  and  hump.  They 
would  be  all  right  if  we  could  get  enough  of  them, 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  close  enough  to  them.” 

So  the  Unimak  went  out,  and  she  came  back  in  the 
evening.  We  could  tell  as  she  came  in  through  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  that  what  she  was  towing  was 
neither  fin  nor  hump,  but  that  it  was  something  ex¬ 
traordinary.  I  had  an  idea  what  it  was,  but  the  others 
didn’t,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  where  Hansen  had 
been.  As  she  approached  nearer,  I  became  satisfied 
that  she  had  either  a  sulphur-bottom  or  a  sperm  with 
her.  I  was  not  sure  which  it  was,  as  I  had  never  seen 
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any  of  those  species  before,  but  the  sight  was  pleasing 
and  gave  me  a  happy  feeling. 

As  soon  as  Hansen  came  close  enough  to  hear  me, 
I  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  was  towing. 

“It’s  a  blue  whale,”  he  hollered.  That  is  another 
name  for  sulphur-bottom. 

Then  Ed  began  to  wonder  how  we  could  get  such 
a  giant  on  shore.  We  had  been  told  that  our  station 
was  not  built  for  whales  like  sulphur-bottoms  and 
sperms;  that  the  slip  and  platform  were  not  strong 
enough  and  would  surely  break  down,  even  if  our 
winches  were  able  to  pull  the  whales  up. 

“Let  them  break,”  I  said.  “It  wouldn’t  take  many 
of  those  fellows  to  pay  for  every  plank  and  joist  that 
they,  might  break.” 

I  must  admit  that  the  platform  was  not  any  too 
strong.  It  creaked  and  groaned  under  the  load  when 
the  first  sulphur-bottom  was  pulled  up,  but  it  did  not 
break  down.  Then  to  show  the  others  what  could  be 
done,  we  pulled  the  whale,  after  the  blubber  had  been 
stripped  off,  up  to  the  meat  loft.  The  building  did  not 
give  way,  but  we  decided  to  take  such  monsters  up  to 
the  meat  loft  in  sections  after  that. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  out  again,  Mr.  Hansen?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  I  suppose  so,”  he  replied. 

“Did  you  see  any  more  of  them?” 

“Yes,  but  they  were  so  crazy  I  couldn’t  get  near 
them.  I  chased  a  cow  and  a  bull  for  a  long  time.  I 
picked  the  wife  first,  but  what  do  you  think,  her 
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spouse  took  to  his  heels  as  soon  as  he  understood  that 
there  was  danger.  If  the  weather  is  good  tomorrow,  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we  got  another  one.” 

When  Nielsen  came  in,  he  was  a  little  surprised  to 
see  us  working  on  the  sulphur-bottom.  This  made 
him  want  to  try  it  also,  which  he  did,  but  he  brought 
back  only  humpbacks. 

Hansen  went  out  again,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
we  saw  the  Unimak  returning. 

“It  is  coming  very  slowly  and  it  must  have  a  heavy 
load,”  Ed  informed  me.  But  after  a  while  he  came 
back  and  reported  that  the  Unimak  had  only  hump¬ 
backs,  one  on  each  side. 

“Ho  you  say  that  the  Unimak  is  coming  with 
humpbacks  ?  That  can’t  be  true,  as  Hansen  has  passed 
that  stage.  Now  let  me  look.” 

I  took  the  field  glass  and  looked  at  the  boat  as  it 
came  in  slowly. 

“Do  you  say  that  is  a  humpback?” 

“Sure  it  is.” 

“I’ll  give  you  a  hump  if  you  don’t  take  that  back.” 

“What  is  it  then?” 

“I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  but  you  never  saw  a 
humpback  look  like  that.” 

After  a  while  Ed  shook  his  head  and  said  that 
things  looked  suspicious. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  a  sulphur-bottom,  you  can  easily 
tell  that ;  and  if  it’s  a  sperm,  which  I  suspect  it  is,  we 
will  be  up  against  it.” 
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“Why?” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  the  sperm  can’t  be  handled 
the  same  as  other  whales?  Its  oil  doesn’t  mix  with 
other  whale  oil.  I  never  saw  a  sperm  before,  and 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  this  one  if  it’s  a 
sperm.” 

“Never  mind,  Ed.  We  can  surmount  that  difficulty 
all  right.  There  are  two  things  we  do  know.  First,  we 
can’t  get  those  creatures  into  the  pots  without  cutting 
them  into  small  pieces.  Second,  we  shall  have  to  boil 
the  blubber,  meat,  and  bones.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Ed  said,  “but  how  are  we  going 
to  go  at  it?” 

Then  I  told  him  the  following  story: 

“About  forty  years  ago  I  was  driving  in  a  buggy 
with  a  preacher.  He  was  going  to  a  railroad  station 
about  thirty  miles  away,  and  I  was  to  drive  the  team 
back  to  his  house.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
driven  a  team — or  a  single  horse,  for  that  matter. 
Upon  my  return  with  the  team  without  accident,  I 
decided  that  I  was  up  against  it.  The  hired  man  was 
not  at  home,  and  I  had  to  get  the  horses  into  the  barn. 
I  couldn’t  drive  them  in  with  the  buggy,  and  I  didn’t 
know  just  where  to  start  to  separate  them  from  the 
buggy  and  the  harness ;  but,  seeing  a  lot  of  buckles,  I 
began  to  remove  the  harness  piece  by  piece,  throwing 
each  one  on  the  ground.  It  took  me  some  time,  but  I 
finally  got  the  horses  unhitched  and  into  the  barn; 
and  when  I  had  finished,  absolutely  no  harm  had  been 
done  to  the  harness,  although  the  hired  man  had  quite 
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a  time  putting  it  together  again.  Now  I  suggest  that 
we  go  at  this  matter  in  the  same  way,  start  to  cut 
wherever  we  can  get  a  knife  through;  and  if  we  keep 
at  it  long  enough,  we  shall  manage  to  get  the  whole 
thing  into  the  pots.” 

It  proved  to  be  two  sperm  whales  that  the  Unimak 
brought  in.  The  first  task  was  to  get  one  of  them  on 
shore.  We  had  to  use  extra  chains  and  tackles  and  all 
the  steam  winches  that  we  had  on  the  platform.  A 
plank  here  and  there  was  cracked,  and  even  some  of 
the  joists  broken,  but  the  damage  was  nothing  to 
speak  of.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  whale 
on  the  platform. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange-looking  animal.  There 
was  the  large  head,  the  funny-looking  lower  jaw,  the 
smooth,  inelastic  belly. 

The  belly  of  a  baleen  whale  is  elastic;  and  when  it 
starts  to  decompose,  it  swells  out  like  a  balloon  from 
the  gas  which  is  generated  by  the  internal  heat.  When 
a  whale  with  a  smooth  belly  decomposes,  it  cannot 
swell  out  like  a  baleen  whale,  so  the  internal  gas 
causes  it  to  burst. 

It  was  time  to  start  operations,  and  Ed  had  been 
fortunate  in  finding  that  one  of  the  Japanese  had 
worked  at  another  whaling  station  the  previous  year 
and  knew  how  to  proceed.  He  was  an  intelligent  fel¬ 
low  and  a  good  worker,  and  we  appointed  him  tem¬ 
porarily  to  oversee  the  work  on  hand. 

The  first  sperm  was  certainly  fat.  In  some  places 
the  blubber  was  seventeen  inches  thick.  The  most  dif- 
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ficult  thing  to  handle  was  the  head.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  whale  has  no  neck,  the  head  fitting  on  its 
shoulders,  and  the  head  is  just  as  thick  as  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  broad.  The  head  of  the  sperm  is  exception¬ 
ally  thick.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  sever  it  from 
the  body,  hut  we  finally  accomplished  the  feat. 

After  the  blubber  had  been  stripped  off  on  one 
side,  the  whale  had  to  be  turned  over,  so  that  it  could 
be  stripped  off  from  the  other  side.  But  then  we  had 
an  accident. 

Dr.  Hanson  was  running  the  winch  with  which  we 
were  trying  to  turn  the  whale  over.  He  turned  on  the 
steam,  and  the  winch  started  to  turn  the  big  body 
over  on  its  back.  Then  the  foundation  of  the  winch 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  it  capsized.  Dr.  Hanson  was 
thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  upon  falling  to  the  ground 
broke  one  of  his  arms.  We  helped  him  to  the  office, 
where  Alve  and  I  had  to  set  his  arm  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions. 

It  took  us  the  whole  day  before  the  two  sperm 
whales  were  disposed  of,  and  we  felt  that  we  had 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  experience. 

Then  Gunner  Hansen  brought  in  another  sulphur- 
bottom  that  was  even  better  than  the  first  one.  Since 
then  he  hasn’t  complained  about  our  poor  supply  of 
whales;  but  he  scratched  his  head  and  remarked  that 
it  was  too  bad  he  hadn’t  made  a  trip  out  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  before. 

“But,”  he  added,  “it  is  a  good  thing  we  know  about 
it.  We  may  get  them  next  year.” 
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One  day  Ed  reported  that  the  blacksmith  was 
drunk,  and  that  he  would  spoil  all  the  harpoons  if  he 
was  not  stopped  in  his  work. 

“Well,  you  are  the  foreman;  can’t  you  chase  him  to 
bed?” 

“No,  he  wants  to  fight.  He  is  terrible  when  he  is 
drunk.” 

When  I  came  down  to  the  shop,  I  found  that  Bill 
had  put  Jacobsen,  his  helper,  to  boss  the  job  while  he 
wielded  the  big  sledge  hammer.  He  was  certainly  hit¬ 
ting  the  hot  iron  with  some  force,  while  a  few  of  the 
boys  were  watching  to  see  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

I  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “Bill,  don’t 
work  so  hard,  you  are  not  well.” 

“"What  do  you  say?  You  mean  I  am  drunk!”  and 
he  dropped  the  sledge  hammer  and  lifted  his  fist  as  if 
he  were  going  to  strike  me  down. 

“Oh,  no,  Bill,  you  wouldn’t  give  me  a  licking,  would 
you?” 

He  shook  his  head  and  said:  “No,  no,  old  man,  you 
are  too  good  to  be  licked.  But  that  fool  there  (point¬ 
ing  to  Ed)  thinks  he  is  the  whole  cheese  since  you 
made  a  foreman  of  him,  and  he  can’t  chase  me  out  of 
here.” 

“Well,  Bill,  it  isn’t  much  of  a  trick  to  lick  Ed.  I 
almost  think  I  could  do  it  myself  if  I  wanted  to.  But 
you  are  sick  and  I  will  ask  Ed  to  help  you  to  the 
bunkhouse.” 

“Help  me !  Don’t  you  think  I  can  walk  to  the  bunk- 
house  myself  if  I  want  to?” 
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“Well,  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk  the  plank  without 
falling.  I  don’t  think  you  can.” 

Bill  started,  holding  his  arms  out  at  both  sides,  and 
I  followed.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  balancing  and 
navigating  his  way,  and,  as  I  had  expected,  he  reached 
the  bunkhouse. 

The  boys  slept  in  double  headers,  and  Bill’s  place 
was  in  an  upper  one. 

“Bill,  you  did  well,  and  I  have  lost  my  bet,  but 
surely  you  aren’t  able  to  get  into  your  bunk!” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy.” 

“Let  me  see  how  you  do  it.” 

He  did;  then  he  evidently  believed  it  was  bedtime, 
as  he  lay  down,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said,  “Good¬ 
night.” 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  physically  strong  and 
kindest-hearted  men  are  so  weak  in  this  respect? 

September  30.  The  end  of  the  season  is  getting 
nearer  every  day.  We  have  had  many  problems  to 
solve,  but  things  could  have  been  worse.  Before  the 
expedition  left  Seattle  last  spring,  some  of  our  friends 
prophesied  that  I  would  have  a  strike  on  my  hands 
even  before  the  Fresno  reached  the  station.  The  rea¬ 
son  they  had  made  this  prophecy  was  because  I  had 
not  only  hired  my  men  for  $5  less  per  month  than  we 
had  obtained  men  for  the  previous  year,  but  their 
wages  were  to  cover  only  the  time  that  they  were 
working  at  the  station.  They  were  to  receive  no  wages 
for  the  time  spent  on  the  boat  in  going  to  and  from 
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the  station,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who 
worked  on  board. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  season,  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  there  has  been  no  strike  yet.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  here,  I  told  my  men  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  undertaking  depended  upon  them;  that 
we  had  lost  money  during  the  previous  years  we  had 
been  operating,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  everybody  had  been  working  merely 
for  the  small  wages  he  was  to  receive.  I  told  them  that 
if  they  did  not  work  also  because  their  honor  was  at 
stake,  and  therefore  do  their  best,  the  result  would  be 
the  same  this  year,  and  in  that  case  the  loss  and  the 
dishonor  would  both  be  mine.  But  if  we  could  take 
home  a  little  profit  this  year,  I  would  feel  that  it  was 
because  Providence  and  the  men  had  stood  by  me.  In 
such  an  event,  the  honor  would  be  for  both  the  work¬ 
ers  and  myself. 

The  men  listened  to  me  and  understood  what  I 
meant,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  them 
decided  at  that  moment  to  be  loyal  and  do  their  very 
best.  There  were  a  few  cranks  and  agitators,  to  be 
sure,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  tried  several  times 
to  get  up  a  strike,  but  they  never  succeeded  because 
they  could  not  get  the  necessary  support  from  their 
fellow  workers. 

My  experiences  this  summer  have  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  that  the  majority  of  laboring  men 
understand  fair  play,  and  that  they  are  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  their  demands,  if  they  are  taken  into  their 
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employer’s  confidence.  This  will  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  trusted  and  that  it  depends  upon  them  as 
well  as  upon  the  employer  whether  the  undertaking 
will  be  a  success  or  not,  and  they  will  act  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Habits  of  the  W hale 

IF  the  elephant  and  the  horse  were  conscious  of 
their  strength,  who  could  manage  them?  A  bear, 
a  wolf,  a  wildcat,  or  a  mad  dog  may  be  able  to  fill  a 
person  with  fear,  even  though  it  has  little  strength 
compared  with  the  elephant  or  the  horse.  A  small  dog 
may  run  after  an  automobile  or  even  a  railroad  train 
as  if  it  had  the  intention  of  gobbling  it  up  in  one  swal¬ 
low;  but  a  horse  may  become  frightened  by  a  leaf  that 
is  blown  by  the  wind. 

It  is  not  the  muscular  strength  of  a  beast  of  prey 
that  makes  it  dangerous,  but  its  thirst  for  blood.  If 
you  attack  a  bear,  it  may  turn  against  you  and  prove 
dangerous;  but  if  you  wound  the  largest  and  strong¬ 
est  animal  on  earth,  it  will  try  to  get  away  from  you 
instead  of  turning  upon  you. 

If  a  full-grown  sperm  whale  or  sulphur-bottom  had 
the  nature  and  instincts  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  used 
its  strength  against  its  assailants,  whaling  would  be 
a  difficult  task,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  If  one  of 
these  giants  turned  around,  after  being  shot,  to  learn 
why  it  was  held  fast,  it  would,  upon  making  the  dis¬ 
covery,  very  likely  run  its  nose  through  the  boat  and 
sink  it. 

After  a  whale  becomes  unconscious,  it  usually  be¬ 
gins  to  swim  around  in  a  circle.  Only  at  that  time  is  it 
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dangerous,  and  the  navigators  have  to  steer  the  boat 
so  as  to  give  the  whale  no  opportunity  of  ramming  it. 

On  one  occasion  we  got  a  big  fin  whale  on  the  line. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  wounded;  and  after 
making  a  number  of  efforts  to  get  loose,  the  enraged 
creature  succeeded  in  doing  so,  much  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  started  off  with  such  speed  that  before 
we  realized  it  the  entire  line  of  six  hundred  fathoms 
was  out.  The  brake  could  not  hold  it  and,  when  the 
end  was  reached,  the  line  broke. 

While  we  were  loading  the  gun  and  preparing  for 
another  shot,  a  large  number  of  fin  whales  were  play¬ 
ing  around  the  boat  on  all  sides,  and  they  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  boat  at  all;  but  when  we  were  ready  for 
action  again,  they  had  all  disappeared. 

After  a  while  we  spied  a  number  of  humpbacks 
and  started  to  chase  them.  We  got  three  of  them, 
which  we  anchored  near  the  shore.  On  our  way  out  to 
sea  again,  about  ten  miles  from  shore,  we  found  the 
fin  whale  which  had  run  away  with  our  line  floating 
on  the  water.  Pulling  our  boat  with  the  line  had  been 
too  much  for  it  and  it  had  died. 

Generally  a  whale  will  sink  as  soon  as  it  is  killed. 
It  is  usually  only  the  sperm  whale  that  will  float.  This 
finback  was  in  excellent  condition,  but  I  have  seen 
even  very  fat  whales  sink  to  the  bottom.  My  opinion 
is  that  this  whale  dived  with  its  lungs  well  filled  with 
air  and  died  under  water  before  it  could  empty  its 
lungs,  and  that  the  air  in  its  lungs  caused  it  to  float. 
On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  out  in  one  of  the 
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boats,  we  got  a  fin  whale  on  the  line  and  it  ran  away 
in  the  same  manner.  The  gunner,  however,  had  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  enough  to  command  the  boat  to  go  ahead 
at  full  speed,  thereby  decreasing  the  strain  on  the  line. 
The  whale  was  able  not  only  to  hold  the  line  taut,  but 
also  to  run  away  with  the  boat  at  a  speed  of  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  was  thrilling  to  see  our  little 
boat  make  such  speed  while  being  towed  by  the  whale. 
The  captain  remarked  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  the 
whale  would  only  take  a  different  course  and  pull  us 
into  the  station.  Of  course,  it  could  not  keep  this  up 
for  a  great  while.  Its  pace  became  gradually  slower, 
and  finally  we  stopped  the  engine  and  began  to  wind 
up  the  line. 

Occasionally  we  ran  across  a  whale  that  bore  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  hit.  One  of  them,  called  by  the 
men  “Uncle  Sam,”  was  a  big  humpback  that  prob¬ 
ably  had  been  harpooned  a  year  or  so  before.  It  ran  by 
itself,  and  fooled  the  gunners  time  after  time,  so  that 
after  a  while  they  decided  that  they  never  could  catch 
it.  Whenever  a  boat  got  near  enough  to  make  out  the 
big  scar  that  “Uncle  Sam”  bore,  it  would  give  him  a 
salute  and  go  in  some  other  direction. 

The  gunner  always  tries  his  best  to  hit  the  whale  in 
a  vital  spot.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  not  to  shoot  too 
soon  or  too  late.  If  he  shoots  too  soon,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  hitting  the  whale  in  the  head,  which  is  so  hard  that 
no  harpoon  can  enter  it.  If  he  shoots  too  late,  he  may 
hit  it  in  a  vulnerable  spot,  but  it  may  be  many  hours 
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before  he  is  able  to  kill  it.  In  such  circumstances  the 
whale  has  an  opportunity  to  display  its  strength. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  whaler  whom  I  once  met 
at  a  hotel.  He  related  that  once,  when  a  young  man, 
he  had  gone  out  on  a  whaleboat  owned  by  his  uncle. 
It  happened  that  the  gunner  was  taken  ill,  and  there 
was  no  experienced  man  who  could  take  his  place. 
The  young  man’s  uncle  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  try. 
He  knew  that  his  nephew  was  a  good  marksman  with 
the  rifle,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  equally  efficient 
at  shooting  harpoons  from  a  cannon.  The  young  man 
was  very  happy  to  be  given  this  opportunity.  He  was 
positive  that  he  could  shoot  whales,  and  he  went  to 
work  fully  confident  of  his  ability.  On  the  first  day 
he  fired  ten  shots,  and  he  hit  a  whale  every  time,  but 
the  harpoon  always  fell  into  the  water.  Once  he  hit  a 
whale  in  the  mouth,  but  the  whale  merely  spat  out  the 
harpoon  and  went  on  its  way. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  station  and  was  asked 
by  his  uncle  what  part  of  the  whale  he  had  aimed  at, 
he  answered,  “I  aimed  at  his  head,  of  course.” 

“That  is  just  what  I  thought.  Don’t  you  know  that 
the  whale’s  head  is  as  hard  and  tough  as  a  thick  plate 
of  steel?  Go  out  again,  and  when  you  see  a  whale  come 
to  the  surface,  wait  until  it  is  through  blowing  and  its 
snout  starts  to  go  down  into  the  water  again,  and  its 
broad  back  is  out  of  the  water;  then  aim  at  the  water¬ 
line  next  to  the  fin,  and  fire.  You  will  probably  strike 
its  heart  and  kill  it  at  once.” 

“My  uncle  was  right,”  the  old  whaler  continued.  “I 
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went  out  again  and  followed  his  instructions,  and  in 
a  little  while  I  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  gunner.” 

In  spite  of  the  whale’s  lack  of  fighting  spirit  and 
consequent  inability  to  defend  itself,  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  one  day  which  convinced  me  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  capable  of  affection,  or  at  least  loyalty,  towards 
its  kind. 

We  had  been  chasing  two  humpbacks  for  a  long 
time  before  we  could  get  near  enough  to  shoot.  Time 
and  again  when  we  came  close  to  them,  they  flipped 
their  tails  at  us  and  went  under.  But  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  did  get  a  harpoon  into  one  of  them.  Both 
of  them  dived  immediately.  The  one  that  had  been  hit 
ran  out  the  line  a  hundred  fathoms.  When  after  about 
ten  minutes  it  came  to  the  surface  and  shot  a  column 
of  blood  into  the  air,  the  other  whale  was  with  it.  They 
were  swimming  side  by  side,  and  the  one  that  was  free 
acted  as  if  he  intended  to  help  the  other  one  get  away. 

The  cannon  was  again  loaded,  and  we  waited  for 
the  whale  on  the  line  to  tire  so  that  it  could  be  pulled 
up  to  the  boat.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  had  pulled  in 
the  line  so  close  that  the  whales  were  about  fifty  feet 
in  front  of  the  boat,  swimming  side  by  side.  Then  the 
gunner  fired  at  the  free  whale  and  hit  it,  and  now 
there  were  two  whales  pulling  the  boat. 

I  thought  of  Hansen,  who  had  complained  so  often 
that  our  whales  did  not  have  any  affection  for  one  an¬ 
other,  while  before  my  eyes  was  one  that  had  not  only 
risked  his  life  for  his  companion,  but  had  lost  it. 
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Hansen  used  to  refer  to  them  as  man  and  wife,  as 
if  the  whales  had  been  human  beings,  but  that  time 
both  of  the  whales  proved  to  be  females.  It  was  ex¬ 
citing,  to  be  sure,  to  see  those  two  whales  side  by  side, 
each  pierced  by  a  harpoon,  but  I  cannot  deny  that 
the  thought  of  one  losing  its  life  for  the  other  touched 
my  heart.  I  was  not  “hard-boiled”  enough  for  the 
sight  to  make  a  complete  appeal  to  my  gaming  in¬ 
stinct. 

Later  in  the  season  I  had  another  experience  of  the 
same  character.  On  the  third  of  July  the  boats  came 
in  without  a  whale.  The  weather  had  been  too  unfa¬ 
vorable.  Then  the  barometer,  after  it  had  registered 
low  for  several  days,  started  to  rise.  I  anticipated  fine 
weather  the  following  day,  and  decided  to  go  out  into 
the  Pacific  with  the  fleet. 

I  went  on  board  the  Kodiak  after  remarking  to  the 
boys  that  I  was  going  to  have  some  shots  fired  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Our  little  fleet  started  to  move  at  one  o’clock  that 
morning.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  until  the  signal  from 
the  bridge  to  the  engine-room  awakened  me.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  put  my  head  out  from  the  cabin, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

“Sperm,”  was  the  answer. 

“Now  we  shall  see  something,”  I  thought. 

I  had  never  seen  a  living  sperm  whale.  I  had  been 
told  that  the  creature  is  so  stupid  and  drowsy  that  a 
man  can  row  up  to  it  in  a  boat  and  prick  it  in  the  side 
with  a  pin  or  hit  it  with  a  stick,  and  it  will  not  move. 


Sperm  whale’s  head. 


The  lower  jaw  of  a  sperm  whale 
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“Now  I  shall  find  out  if  it  is  true,”  I  said  to  myself. 

There  were  four  of  them  right  ahead  of  us.  The 
water  was  still  and  lay  like  a  mirror  way  over  to  the 
horizon.  The  whales  were  blowing  and  moving  along 
in  leisurely  fashion  on  the  surface,  just  as  if  they  were 
celebrating  the  holiday.  Pretty  soon  they  all  went  un¬ 
der  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  they  had  agreed  upon  it. 

The  captain  took  his  watch  to  time  the  whales  and 
find  out  how  long  they  remained  under  water  each 
time  they  dived.  We  waited  fifty  minutes;  then  they 
came  up  all  at  once.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  them 
made  a  good  catch  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  but  the 
first  one  that  we  killed  had  a  large  portion  of  an  octo¬ 
pus  in  its  mouth.  That  piece  remained  between  its 
jaws  until  it  was  stretched  on  the  flensing  plane  at 
Akutan;  and  when  we  opened  the  whale,  we  found  its 
stomach  filled  with  the  fresh  and  undigested  pieces 
of  an  octopus. 

Of  the  three  remaining  whales,  one  went  under 
when  he  found  there  was  danger.  The  other  two  ran 
away  at  full  speed,  both  in  the  same  direction. 

The  captain  observed  them,  so  that  he  would  know 
in  which  direction  they  went.  Within  half  an  hour  we 
had  killed  one  of  the  four;  and  after  putting  a  flag 
and  lantern  on  it,  we  let  it  loose.  We  waited  an  hour 
to  see  if  the  one  that  had  dived  out  of  danger  would 
not  come  to  the  surface  again,  but  it  did  not  appear. 

Then  we  took  the  whale  we  had  killed  in  tow  and 
steered  in  the  direction  in  which  we  had  seen  the  other 
two  go.  They  had  been  out  of  sight  for  some  time,  and 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  never  catch  up  with 
them  when  we  already  had  a  whale  in  tow,  but  the 
captain  and  the  gunner  thought  differently.  After  go¬ 
ing  ahead  for  three  hours  in  the  same  direction,  the 
words  came  from  the  barrel,  “Straight  ahead.” 

We  went  straight  ahead,  and  when  we  were  nearing 
the  two  whales,  we  put  the  flag  and  lantern  on  the  one 
we  were  towing  and  let  it  loose.  Then  we  went  on  at 
full  speed. 

The  two  whales  were  swimming  side  by  side,  and 
they  had  no  suspicion  that  there  was  any  danger  until 
we  ran  in  between  them  and  shot  a  harpoon  into  one 
of  them.  Then  I  saw  another  instance  of  how  a  whale 
will  risk  its  life  for  its  companion. 

The  one  we  had  shot  was  swimming  on  the  star¬ 
board  side,  and  the  other  one  on  the  port  side.  After 
the  shooting,  the  latter  dived  under  the  boat  and  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  swam  close  to  its  wounded 
friend,  poking  it  with  its  snout  as  if  trying  to  coax  it 
along. 

The  gun  was  loaded  again,  and  we  shot  the  other 
one.  We  then  had  two  giants  on  the  lines,  but  it  was 
dark  before  we  had  them  killed  and  tied  one  on  each 
side  of  the  boat. 

Then  we  had  to  go  back  for  the  one  that  we  had 
previously  killed.  In  the  darkness  we  could  not  see  the 
flag;  so  we  had  to  look  for  the  light  from  the  lantern, 
which  we  found  after  a  while. 

We  towed  all  night.  It  was  quite  a  load,  and  our 
progress  was  slow.  By  daylight  we  were  still  far  out  at 
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sea.  Late  in  the  forenoon  of  July  5  we  found  the 
other  two  boats  lying  outside  Akun  Pass  waiting  for 
high  tide.  One  of  the  boats  had  killed  a  sperm  and  a 
sulphur-bottom,  and  the  other  had  a  sulphur-bottom. 
We  considered  that  to  be  a  lucky  Fourth  of  July,  for 
it  proved  to  be  the  big  day  of  the  summer. 

In  speaking  of  the  affection  which  whales  have  for 
one  another,  we  should  not  forget  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  its  offspring.  We  saw  several  instances  of  a  moth¬ 
er’s  solicitude  for  her  young. 

No  one  knows  how  long  a  calf  follows  its  mother 
and  is  nursed  by  the  mother’s  milk,  but  we  did  occa¬ 
sionally  catch  almost  full-grown  fin  whales  that  had 
never  had  any  other  food.  In  such  cases  the  calf  was 
very  fat,  while  the  mother  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones.  I  should  think  that  it  would  take  one  or  two 
barrels  at  every  meal  to  fatten  a  calf.  Sometimes  we 
saw  so  much  milk  come  out  from  a  whale’s  udder  that 
it  would  have  filled  barrels. 

The  meat  of  one  of  these  fat  calves  is  very  tender 
and  delectable ;  it  is  much  like  veal. 

If  a  whale  cow  is  hit,  the  calf  will  stay  by  until  it  is 
also  killed.  Tf  the  calf  is  killed  first,  the  mother  will  in 
most  cases  stay  by  it,  trying  its  best  to  coax  it  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


By-Products  of  the  Whale 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked  what  the  skin  of  the 
whale  can  be  used  for.  People  seem  to  think  that 
such  a  large  animal  must  have  a  very  thick  hide,  and 
I  thought  the  same  before  I  became  a  whaler.  I  could 
therefore  hardly  believe  an  old  whaler  many  years 
ago  when  he  told  me  that  a  whale  did  not  have  any 
skin. 

“Outside  the  blubber,”  he  said,  “there  is  a  black 
coat  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick.  It  looks  like 
rubber  and  it  falls  off  easily  as  soon  as  the  whale  gets 
at  all  stale.” 

After  that,  I  asked  the  same  question  of  several 
other  whalers,  and  I  always  received  the  same  answer. 
Still  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  had  been  told  that  the 
beluga  whale  is  caught  mostly  for  its  skin,  and  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  I  had  seen  beluga  leather.  No  whaler 
could  convince  me  that  the  largest  animal  on  earth 
lived  without  a  skin  on  its  body. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  things  I  tried  to  learn  at 
the  whaling  station  was  an  accurate  answer  to  my 
question.  An  examination  showed  me  the  rubberlike 
layer  on  the  outside  of  the  whale’s  body,  and  I 
thought  that  beneath  it  must  be  the  skin.  Perhaps  the 
outside  covering  served  the  same  purpose  for  the 
whale  as  does  a  coat  of  hair  on  amphibians.  How- 
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ever,  it  looked  as  if  the  old  whalers  had  been  right. 

“If  there  is  any  skin  there,  it  surely  looks  like  pure 
white  blubber,”  I  thought  to  myself.  “Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible?” 

I  cut  into  it  with  my  jackknife,  and  the  knife  went 
through  just  as  if  it  were  all  blubber.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  even  one’s  eyes  might  not  be  relied  upon. 
I  cut  off  a  strip  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  began  to 
scratch  it  with  my  nails.  After  I  had  scratched  as 
deep  as  I  could,  I  struck  a  thin  strip  that  my  nails 
could  not  penetrate. 

“Now  I  have  it,”  I  said  to  myself. 

I  took  the  strip  to  the  office,  placed  it  on  a  piece  of 
board,  and  scraped  the  inside  of  it  with  a  knife  until 
I  was  sure  that  there  was  no  blubber  left.  The  strip 
was  then  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  next  question  was,  “Could  it  be  tanned?”  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  received  a  reliable  answer  to 
that  question. 

In  April,  1917,  a  man  came  into  my  office  at  Seattle 
and  asked  if  I  needed  a  man  who  understood  tanning 
and  who  could  make  glue  and  many  other  things  as 
well.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  show  me  how  valu¬ 
able  he  could  be  at  a  whaling  station.  He  did  not  say 
that  we  could  not  get  along  without  him,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  conveyed  that  impression. 

Nevertheless  I  decided  that  a  tanner,  and  one  who 
would  try  to  make  something  of  the  glue  water  which 
we  otherwise  let  run  out  into  the  sea,  could  at  least 
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help  me  solve  the  problem  in  regard  to  the  skin  of  the 
whale ;  so  I  hired  him. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  a  German,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  get  as  far  from  civilization  as  possi¬ 
ble  until  the  war  excitement  had  ended.  He  did  not 
try  to  hide  his  sympathies,  and  I  thought  that  it  might 
be  a  little  risky  to  take  him  along;  but  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  he  could  not  do  much  harm  at  the  station. 

Upon  arriving  at  Akutan,  the  German  began  to  rig 
up  his  tannery  and  his  glue  factory.  The  boys  soon 
learned  that  the  thing  he  could  do  best  was  to  boast 
about  himself.  He  tanned  some  skin,  to  be  sure,  and 
it  looked  all  right  for  a  short  time;  but  in  a  few  weeks 
it  had  lost  its  strength  and  was  easily  torn  to  pieces. 
He  did  not  have  much  more  success  with  the  glue,  al¬ 
though  he  did  show  me  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  glue 
could  have  been  made  from  the  glue  water  thrown 
out  from  our  boiling-pots. 

I  had  him  pickle  some  of  the  whale  skin,  which  I 
took  to  Seattle.  After  several  experiments  had  been 
made  at  a  tannery,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  few 
samples  of  usable  leather. 

I  was  then  able  to  state  that  a  whale  has  skin,  and 
that  it  can  be  tanned  and  made  into  leather.  Experi¬ 
ence  taught  me,  however,  that  it  would  never  pay  to 
preserve  for  purposes  of  leather-making  the  skin  of 
the  species  of  whales  that  we  caught  at  the  station. 

People  have  often  asked  me  if  whale  meat  can  be 
used  for  food,  and  how  it  tastes.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
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be  out  of  place  for  me  to  relate  a  few  facts  in  answer 
to  these  questions. 

To  begin  with,  I  ate  whale  meat  the  first  day  I 
spent  at  Akutan  and  on  many  days  after  that,  and  no 
ill  effects  are  visible.  Therefore,  whale  meat  must  be 
edible. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  foreman  was  the  only  man  at 
the  station  who  never  wanted  to  taste  that  kind  of 
meat — although  I  saw  even  him  eat  some  which  was 
prepared  differently  from  that  usually  served  at  the 
table.  I  had  salted,  dried,  and  smoked  it  myself  as  an 
experiment,  and  had  sliced  it  just  as  the  butcher  slices 
dried  beef.  It  tasted  even  better  than  dried  beef ;  and 
one  day  when  the  foreman  came  in,  he  started  to  eat 
it  because  he  liked  dried  beef  very  much.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  very  good,  even  if  it  was  whale  meat. 

No  one  wanted  to  eat  the  meat  of  the  sperm  whale, 
not  even  the  natives.  I  asked  one  of  them  why  his  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  eat  sperm  meat.  He  shook  his  head  and 
said,  “Like  castor  oil.” 

Of  course,  I  understood  what  he  meant,  and  I  did 
not  ask  him  any  more  questions. 

The  meat  from  the  sulphur-bottom  is  eatable;  hut 
it  is  necessary  to  have  very  strong  teeth  to  masticate 
it,  unless  it  is  from  a  calf  that  has  been  fattened  by  its 
mother’s  milk. 

I  should  not  care  very  much  for  the  meat  of  a  fin 
whale  or  a  humpback,  if  the  animal  bore  any  evidence 
of  advanced  age ;  but  the  meat  of  a  calf  of  these  spe- 
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cies  is  in  my  opinion  as  delicious  as  any  I  have  ever 
eaten. 

The  day  I  left  Akutan  in  the  fall  of  1917,  we  butch¬ 
ered  such  a  calf.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  meat  on  board 
the  Unalga  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Captain  Dodge 
to  taste  it.  At  my  suggestion,  he  had  the  steward  hang 
the  meat  up  in  the  rigging,  where  it  remained  for  two 
weeks.  By  that  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
old  enough  to  be  used,  and  I  suggested  one  day  that 
we  have  a  whale  steak  for  lunch. 

Mr.  Redpath,  a  fellow  passenger  on  the  boat, 
agreed  with  me.  The  captain  was  still  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  so,  as  a  precaution,  he  ordered  the  steward 
also  to  serve  a  beefsteak,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the 
whale  steak  would  prove  unsatisfactory. 

The  whale  steak  was  served  first.  Mr.  Redpath 
started  to  eat  some  of  it  without  hesitation,  but  the 
captain  was  a  little  slow.  He  tasted  it,  then  tasted  it 
again,  and  then  he  took  a  larger  piece.  Pretty  soon 
he  admitted  that  it  was  tender  and  tasted  good.  At  the 
end  of  the  meal,  there  was  no  whale  steak  left,  while 
the  beefsteak  remained  untouched. 

“Why  not  have  whale  steak  for  dinner?”  the  cap¬ 
tain  said. 

From  that  day  on  we  had  whale  steak  twice  a  day 
until  it  was  used  up. 

Fresh  whale  meat  properly  treated  and  prepared 
tastes  like  beefsteak,  and  the  meat  from  a  whale  calf 
tastes  like  veal. 
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One  year  I  salted  a  barrel  of  whale  meat  and  took 
it  home  with  me.  After  the  salt  had  been  drawn  out  of 
it,  I  took  some  of  it  one  day  to  a  Minneapolis  hotel 
and  asked  the  chef  to  prepare  a  luncheon  for  eight. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  were  my 
guests. 

The  meat  was  served  as  steak,  and  my  guests  began 
the  meal  without  any  suspicion  that  it  was  whale  meat. 
But  when  I  asked  how  the  steak  was,  Dr.  Hoegh 
looked  knowing  and  asked  if  it  were  whale  meat.  At 
the  end  of  the  meal,  they  all  agreed  that  the  whale 
steak  had  tasted  very  good. 

For  a  period,  especially  during  the  war,  whale 
meat  was  sold  at  fish  markets  in  the  larger  cities  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  not  handled  like  meat.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  spoil  before  reaching  the  various  mar¬ 
kets  because  it  had  not  been  properly  handled. 

As  a  rule,  the  whale  dies  before  it  has  lost  much 
blood.  For  that  reason  the  meat  is  usually  saturated 
with  blood,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  turn 
dark,  even  black,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
whale  meat  I  have  seen  in  the  markets.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  give  it  an  inviting  appearance,  and 
neither  was  such  meat  very  healthful  as  food. 

In  my  opinion,  whale  meat  should  not  be  served 
at  table  until  the  blood  has  been  drawn  out.  If  it  is 
soaked  in  water  mixed  with  vinegar  for  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  have  a  more  attractive 
appearance  and  also  a  better  taste.  It  should  then  be 
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hung  up  in  a  dry,  cold  place  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  it  is  used. 

We  used  a  good  deal  of  whale  meat  at  the  station 
in  the  form  of  hamburger  steak,  and  the  boys  liked  it 
very  much. 

A  very  good  meat  extract  may  be  obtained  from 
whale  meat.  I  prepared  some  once,  and  I  could  not 
see  that  it  was  different  in  color  and  taste  from  the 
beef  extract  we  buy  in  the  markets.  Just  for  fun,  I 
sent  a  sample  bottle  of  it  to  Dr.  Hoegh.  Upon  my 
return  home,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  care  much 
about  using  it  himself  because  he  knew  its  source,  but 
that  he  took  the  bottle  to  one  of  his  patients,  a  woman 
who  could  not  digest  any  food.  She,  of  course,  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  He  gave  it  to  her  as  medicine,  and 
told  her  in  what  doses  and  at  what  hours  to  take  it. 
And  what  do  you  think  happened?  The  patient  not 
only  digested  the  extract  but,  after  using  it,  was  able 
to  digest  other  food  as  well. 

During  the  war  a  certain  concern  began  to  can 
whale  meat  on  Vancouver  Island;  and  in  this  form  it 
is  delicious  and  nourishing.  I  have  before  me  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  some  canned  whale  meat.  It  shows  that  whale 
meat  contains  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent  protein, 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  found  in  beef. 

It  seems  almost  a  crime  to  me  that  we  made  fer¬ 
tilizer  out  of  this  meat,  while  millions  of  people  were 
starving. 

When  I  state  that  whale  blubber  is  also  edible  and 
nourishing,  I  suppose  that  some  of  my  readers  will 
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have  their  doubts,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  blubber  is 
not  so  fat  as  it  appears  to  be.  It  has  to  be  steamed  a 
long  time  before  the  oil  begins  to  exude  from  it.  Also, 
it  does  not  have  a  fishy  taste.  If  it  is  boiled  just  as 
pork  is  boiled,  and  is  then  pickled  in  vinegar  and  mus¬ 
tard,  it  will  be  found  delicious. 

The  oil  from  the  blubber  is  also  healthful  and  nour¬ 
ishing.  In  Europe,  it  is  used  largely  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine. 

“Did  you  find  any  ambergris?” 

That  question  has  been  asked  hundreds  of  times, 
and  I  believe  that  this  book  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  answer  to  it. 

No,  we  did  not  find  any  ambergris.  But  I  heard  a 
lot  about  it.  Every  time  the  belly  of  a  sperm  whale 
was  opened,  the  boys  made  a  search  for  that  valuable 
commodity.  Nobody  knew  what  it  really  was,  but  they 
searched  for  it  just  the  same.  And  every  one  of  them 
knew  a  man  who  had  said  that  he  knew  of  somebody 
who  had  a  friend  who  had  run  across  a  big  chunk  of 
ambergris  and  sold  it  for  a  fabulous  price,  $25,000  or 
$30,000,  as  I  remember. 

I  was  told  that  one  fisherman  had  found  a  pailful 
of  it  floating  on  the  water.  He  used  it  to  grease  his 
boats  with  until  somebody  told  him  what  it  was.  Then 
he  sold  the  stinking  stuff  and  became  independent  for 
life. 

The  fact  is  that  ambergris  was  found  to  be  valuable 
in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  long  before  anyone 
knew  what  it  really  was.  They  found  it  floating  on  the 
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water  in  lumps  weighing  from  a  few  ounces  up  to  a 
hundred  pounds.  In  later  years  it  was  discovered  as 
a  malignant  growth  in  the  stomachs  and  intestines  of 
sperm  whales. 

As  soon  as  our  boys  discovered  sperm  whales  in  our 
waters,  they  began  to  look  for  ambergris.  Whenever 
anything  was  seen  floating  out  on  the  water,  they  im¬ 
agined  it  was  ambergris.  One  day  they  were  positive 
that  they  had  found  some,  a  whole  barrelful  worth  at 
least  $50,000,  one  half  for  the  owners  of  the  whale¬ 
boat  and  the  other  half  for  the  crew.  That  would 
mean  $2,000  for  each  man  and  $3,000  for  the  captain. 

In  the  evening  the  captain  and  his  mate  came  up  to 
my  office,  the  mate  carrying  a  little  package.  They 
sat  down  and  were  silent  for  some  time. 

“Now  what  is  it?”  I  inquired. 

“Do  you  know  what  ambergris  looks  like?”  the 
mate  finally  asked. 

“No,  but  I  have  an  idea.” 

He  opened  the  package  and  soon  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  nasty,  familiar  odor.  I  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  before. 

“Throw  it  out,”  I  said.  “That  is  not  ambergris.  It 
is  a  lump  of  that  tough  stuff  which  we  get  out  of  a 
sperm’s  head.  It  has  been  floating  out  in  the  bay  and 
into  the  Pacific.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  found  it  fifty  miles  out,”  he  answered. 
“The  crew  will  get  half  of  it,  isn’t  that  so?” 

“You  may  have  it  all.” 
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The  boys  were  not  convinced.  The  barrel  was  well 
lashed  on  the  deck  and  their  “ambergris”  taken  to 
Seattle  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  that  was  the  last 
I  heard  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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OUR  whaling  season  came  to  an  end  early  in 
October,  when  the  shortening  days  and  rough 
weather  made  it  inadvisable  to  continue  operations.  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  story  of  our  return  to  Seattle 
through  the  entries  in  my  diary  for  1915. 

October  8.  At  two  o’clock  last  night  both  the  cap¬ 
tains  came  to  my  room,  lanterns  in  hand,  to  find  out 
if  I  wanted  to  make  another  trip.  They  said  there 
were  quite  a  few  whales  outside,  and  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get  near  them,  but  that  there 
was  every  indication  of  another  storm  coming  up.  I 
told  them  to  go  out  if  they  thought  it  would  be  worth 
while. 

They  came  to  my  room  again  at  six  o’clock  this 
morning  and  said  that  they  would  not  go  out  unless 
I  gave  them  an  order  to  that  effect.  The  wind  was  ris¬ 
ing  and  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  house  shook. 
So  I  told  the  captains  to  go  back  to  their  ships  and 
tell  the  boys  that  the  season  was  over. 

Twenty-seven  whales  the  last  week,  and  the  last 
day  was  the  best  of  the  entire  season !  If  I  could  only 
forget  the  time  when  we  were  short  of  the  foregoers 
and  the  powder,  I  should  feel  much  more  satisfied. 

What  is  now  causing  me  some  anxiety  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  transporting  our  men  and  products  to  Seattle. 
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During  the  summertime  it  is  not  much  of  a  trip  for 
the  powerful  tugboat  to  tow  the  Fresno  out  into  the 
open  sea,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  pretty  risky. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  follow  the  coast  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  shelter  whenever  we  can,  but  even  if 
land  is  in  sight  it  is  no  fun. 

As  I  should  not  be  of  much  use  on  board  any  of  our 
boats,  I  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  from  Captain 
Nielsen  to  accompany  him  on  the  Goliali. 

October  12.  The  Goliah  arrived  yesterday,  and 
found  us  all  ready  to  leave. 

The  weather  was  fine  this  morning,  and  we  started 
out  with  our  little  fleet  in  good  spirits,  while  the  boys 
who  were  left  at  the  station  hoisted  the  flag  to  bid  us 
good-by. 

It  is  my  intention  to  board  one  of  the  whaleboats 
as  soon  as  we  have  passed  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  are 
inside  Icy  Strait,  in  order  to  go  ahead  of  the  other 
boats  and  arrange  for  the  necessary  funds  at  Seattle 
with  which  to  pay  off  the  men.  Also,  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  Lauritz  has  had  a  relapse  and  is  in  a  critical 
condition  at  a  hospital  in  Seattle. 

Everything  looked  favorable  for  our  journey 
through  the  Bering  Sea  and  Unimak  Pass,  and  we 
saw  quite  a  number  of  whales.  Perhaps  they  will  stay 
there  all  winter  and  give  us  something  to  start  with 
next  spring. 

October  13.  We  made  good  speed  until  ten  o’clock 
on  the  night  after  we  left  the  station;  then  the  wind 
rose  and  a  heavy  rain  came.  By  twelve  o’clock  that 
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night  we  had  made  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
miles. 

The  wind  became  worse  and  worse,  until  Captain 
Nielsen  decided  that  it  was  not  safe  to  buck  it  any 
longer;  so  we  turned  around  and  retraced  our  steps 
for  several  hours. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  turned  around 
again  and  faced  the  wind,  and  we  made  pretty  good 
time  for  a  while.  Then  the  wind  rose  again,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  it  became  a  furious  gale,  but  we  kept  go¬ 
ing  as  long  as  we  could  make  any  headway  at  all. 

The  whaleboats  were  traveling  with  the  Fresno , 
one  on  each  side,  about  half  a  mile  away.  They  made 
an  odd  picture,  with  the  water  in  such  an  uproar.  But 
the  captain  of  the  Fresno  was  evidently  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  wet.  He  signaled  several  times  that  the  boat  was 
leaking,  and  asked  the  Goliah  to  slow  down. 

I  knew  the  Fresno  pretty  well.  I  had  bought  her 
for  the  company  after  making  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  her,  which  I  considered  myself  competent  to 
do,  for  in  my  younger  days  I  had  once  been  an  ap¬ 
prentice  learning  the  shipbuilding  trade.  I  also  knew 
her  captain.  He  had  been  ordered  to  keep  the  steam 
up  all  the  time  in  the  donkey  engine,  so  that  he  could 
start  pumping  at  any  time. 

To  be  sure,  the  Fresno  was  working  hard  against 
the  waves,  but  I  had  been  watching  her  all  day  and 
had  noticed  that  the  pump  had  been  running  for  only 
fifteen  minutes.  Captain  Nielsen  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  I,  that  there  could  not  be  any  danger  of 
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the  Fresno  leaking,  as  the  pumps  were  not  working; 
and  as  he  had  it  in  mind  to  pass  by  Cape  Pankof 
where  he  expected  to  find  shelter,  he  kept  up  the 
speed  without  minding  the  signal  from  the  Fresno. 
However,  the  weather  became  worse  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  make  the  point. 

For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  realize  the  danger  until 
Captain  Nielsen  came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  if  the 
Fresno  was  well  insured. 

“Things  are  looking  bad,”  he  said.  “The  barometer 
is  going  down  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  safe  to  turn 
around  and  go  with  the  wind.” 

“Do  you  really  think,  Captain,  that  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger?” 

“If  it  doesn’t  get  any  worse  than  it  is  now,  we  can 
stay  out  to  sea  and  save  the  barge,  but  we  will  have  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  It  may  become  necessary 
to  cut  the  line  and  let  the  Fresno  go  on  the  beach.” 

“That  mustn’t  happen,  Captain.  God  is  the  ruler 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  He 
would  let  me  have  all  those  lives  on  my  conscience.” 

“We  shall  first  try  to  turn  around  and  go  back  for 
a  while,  and  then  see  if  we  can  work  our  way  up  again 
towards  morning.” 

This  made  me  feel  pretty  safe.  A  better  salt  than 
Captain  Nielsen  cannot  be  found.  His  boat  could 
keep  above  the  water  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  I 
thought  that  I  knew  more  about  the  Fresno  than  he 
did. 

Then  something  happened  on  which  the  captain 
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had  not  figured.  J ust  as  he  was  going  to  turn  and  go 
with  the  wind,  the  wind  suddenly  changed  its  course. 
At  daylight  the  Fresno  put  up  her  sails,  and  then  we 
started  at  full  speed  towards  home. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Deer  Island,  where 
we  anchored. 

October  14.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  As  soon  as  we  left 
the  island,  the  Fresno  had  a  sail  up  again;  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  very  favorable. 

October  15.  Today  the  wind  turned  again.  We  had 
expected  to  get  into  Port  Wrangel,  west  of  Kodiak 
Island,  before  it  started  to  grow  dark,  but  did  not 
make  it,  and  as  Nielsen  had  never  been  there  before 
he  did  not  dare  to  try  except  in  the  daytime. 

When  the  captain  became  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  go  any  longer  against  the  storm, 
which  was  getting  fiercer  all  the  time,  he  decided  to  go 
back  to  Chignik  Bay,  about  seventy  miles  distant, 
which  we  had  passed  in  the  morning. 

A  few  hours  after  we  had  turned  to  go  with  the 
wind,  the  captain  got  the  impression  that  the  wind 
was  abating;  so  he  turned  around.  Everything  went 
fine  until  we  reached  the  point  where  we  had  been  be¬ 
fore.  There  we  met  the  same  storm,  and  we  had  to 
turn  again.  We  kept  going  back  and  forth  until  day¬ 
light,  when  we  found  our  way  into  Port  Wrangel. 

That  was  a  night  that  will  not  be  forgotten  very 
soon.  In  the  morning  we  saw  the  Fresno  and  the 
whaleboats  all  covered  with  ice.  Of  course,  our  boat 
was  also  covered  with  ice,  but  we  did  not  realize  how 
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picturesque  it  was  until  we  saw  our  other  boats.  I 
have  never  seen  a  sight  equal  to  it. 

Now  we  are  in  a  harbor,  which  makes  us  quite 
happy,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  relax 
after  the  anxiety  of  last  night. 

“Port  Wrangel”  is  a  pretentious  name.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  should  come  into  a  city,  or  at  least  a 
village,  with  a  wide  harbor,  docks,  stores,  offices,  and 
hotels,  but  instead  I  did  not  see  the  least  sign  of  a 
human  being  or  of  anything  which  w’ould  indicate 
that  a  human  being  had  ever  been  there. 

The  Fresno  is  anchored  at  the  end  of  the  harbor. 
On  one  side  of  the  harbor  there  is  a  narrow  channel 
that  runs  into  a  large  lagoon.  We  went  in  with  the 
steamboats  through  the  channel  and  anchored  in  the 
lagoon,  which  is  just  about  large  enough  so  that  our 
boats  can  swing  around  while  anchored. 

The  only  indication  of  life  we  saw  was  a  few  ducks 
and  loons.  The  gunners  went  out  in  a  rowboat  and 
shot  a  few  birds,  which  gave  us  some  fresh  meat  for 
our  messroom,  and  Captain  Nielsen  and  I  went  fish¬ 
ing  for  flounders. 

We  lay  in  the  same  position  day  after  day  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  abate  outside,  but  it  grew  worse  in¬ 
stead.  On  some  days  it  was  even  doubtful  if  we  were 
safe  in  this  sheltered  harbor.  The  wind  was  so  strong? 
for  two  days  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stand 
erect  on  the  deck  without  having  some  support.  The 
wind  came  swooping  down  from  the  high  hills  sur- 
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rounding  the  lagoon;  each  of  the  boats  had  its  two 
anchors  out,  and  it  was  all  that  they  could  hold. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  down  in  the  engine-room  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  warm.  The  captain  came  and  asked  the 
chief  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  get  up  the  steam. 

“Fifteen  minutes,”  he  said. 

“Get  ready  to  break  up  on  short  notice.  We  had 
better  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  wind  is  raging 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.” 

This  fierce  storm  lasted  for  two  days,  and  during 
that  time  we  had  the  steam  up  ready  to  start  out  at 
any  moment.  Then  we  had  fine  weather  again  in  the 
harbor. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  we  came  into  the  harbor, 
we  went  out  in  one  of  the  whaleboats  to  see  how  the 
weather  was  outside;  but  upon  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  we  found  it  was  just  as  bad  as  ever. 
The  next  morning  I  moved  over  to  the  Unimak  and 
started  out  for  Seattle.  I  trusted  the  little  steamer, 
and  felt  sure  that  it  would  pull  through  in  almost  any 
kind  of  weather. 

As  soon  as  we  came  out  into  the  open  sea,  we  found 
the  storm  as  fierce  as  ever ;  but  when  I  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain  if  he  really  dared  to  tiy  it,  he  said : 

“As  long  as  we  are  out  in  open  sea,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger.  We  shall  get  wet,  of  course;  but  this  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  little  boat,  and  she  rides  the  waves  beautifully  for 
being  so  small  and  lying  so  low  on  the  water.” 

The  captain  was  a  courageous  sailor  only  when  he 
was  out  in  open  sea.  It  was  the  land,  islands,  and 
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rocks  that  he  did  not  seem  to  like;  at  least  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  become  nervous  as  soon  as  he  approached 
shore  or  had  to  take  the  inside  course. 

Fighting  the  storm  and  the  waves,  we  worked 
ahead  mile  by  mile  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  We  did 
not  have  much  comfort.  The  boat  is  only  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  long,  and  when  loaded  lies  hardly  two 
feet  over  the  water.  Therefore  it  does  not  take  much 
of  a  sea  to  cause  the  water  to  wash  over  the  deck, 
sweeping  away  anything  which  may  be  in  its  path. 
While  crossing  the  gulf,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  anybody  to  walk  on  the  deck.  In  order  to  get  from 
the  cabin  to  the  bridge  or  the  messroom,  one  had  to 
climb  over  the  skylight  of  the  engine-room. 

But  the  captain  said,  “There  is  absolutely  no  dan¬ 
ger  until  we  reach  Icy  Strait.” 

“But,”  I  replied,  “from  there  we  will  take  the  in¬ 
side  course  and  won’t  feel  the  storm  verv  much.” 

“You  are  right,”  responded  the  captain.  “We  will 
go  inside  all  right,  but  that  is  just  what  I  don’t  like.” 

The  captain  had  never  handled  a  steamboat  until 
this  season.  He  had  been  master  of  a  sailing  vessel  and 
the  pilot  was  always  called  to  take  it  through  pro¬ 
tected  waters.  The  thought  of  taking  the  inside  course 
made  the  captain  nervous;  the  idea  of  land  and  is¬ 
lands,  of  which  there  were  many,  from  Icy  Strait  to 
Seattle  almost  terrified  him.  This  was  not  surprising, 
as  he  had  been  through  those  waters  only  on  the  way 
to  the  station  last  spring. 

The  mate,  who  knew  every  point,  bay,  and  islet, 
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and  who  had  also  been  a  captain  on  steamboats  oper¬ 
ating  in  these  waters,  was  aware  of  the  captain’s 
weakness.  In  fact,  I  was  a  little  doubtful  when  I  hired 
the  captain  last  spring;  and  for  that  reason  I  prom¬ 
ised  this  mate  that  I  would  do  something  extra  for 
him  if  he  would  help  the  captain  to  get  through  those 
narrow  passageways;  but  there  was  nothing  in  writ¬ 
ing  between  us. 

The  mate  thought  that  this  was  the  time  for  him  to 
settle  the  matter  with  the  captain  and  to  get  it  into 
the  log-book  that  he  was  going  to  receive  extra  pay 
for  helping  the  captain  outside  his  own  watch.  In 
talking  with  the  captain,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
not  help  him  in  this  instance  unless  the  agreement 
was  entered  in  the  log-book;  but  he  did  not  mention 
the  matter  to  me. 

The  captain  told  me  that  he  would  never  agree  to 
such  a  thing,  and  he  thought  that,  if  he  could  only 
get  through  Icy  Strait  while  it  was  still  daylight,  he 
would  be  able  to  navigate  during  his  watch. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  through  Icy  Strait  one 
evening  before  dark,  and  it  was  under  the  captain’s 
watch.  I  must  say  that  the  captain  was  not  the  only 
person  who  was  nervous.  I  felt  a  little  that  way  my¬ 
self,  especially  after  dark.  I  knew  a  little  about  the 
dangers  of  those  waters  and  how  necessary  it  was  not 
only  to  lay  out  the  right  course  on  the  chart,  but  also 
to  know  the  waters  by  previous  experience.  I  did  not 
leave  the  captain  the  whole  night,  for  I  felt  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  mine  as  well  as  his. 
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One  night  we  almost  ran  into  a  boat  that  did  not 
seem  to  notice  us.  The  captain  pulled  on  the  wire  to 
blow  the  whistle,  but  the  whistle  did  not  make  a 
sound.  He  pulled  harder,  and  finally  he  broke  the 
wire.  Then  he  understood  what  was  the  matter.  The 
chief  engineer  had  shut  off  the  valve,  so  that  the  steam 
could  not  escape,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  open  it 
again.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  he  renewed  between  the  captain  and  the 
chief. 

One  evening,  after  dark,  we  were  coming  through 
a  narrow  pass  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Ketchican,  when 
the  captain  noticed  that  we  were  outside  one  of  the 
buoys.  He  jumped  up  and  actually  cried.  I  put  my 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and  asked  him  to  be  quiet,  as  it 
was  high  tide,  and  therefore  the  boat  could  run  out¬ 
side  the  marks  all  the  way  to  the  harbor.  This  helped 
some,  but  he  did  not  feel  very  sure  about  it  even  after 
that. 

The  next  morning  when  we  went  out,  I  noticed 
that  the  mate  was  commanding  until  we  had  gone 
through  the  narrows  south  of  Ketchican.  I  learned 
later  that  the  captain  had  gone  to  the  mate  and  told 
him  that  he  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  his  demand, 
and  that  he  would  be  given  extra  pay  for  helping  the 
captain  through  passes  where  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  navigate  the  boat  himself. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  journey  we  passed  the  Strait 
of  Georgia.  It  took  us  the  whole  day  trying  to  face 
one  of  the  fiercest  storms  that  I  had  ever  been  out  in. 
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Early  in  the  morning  we  passed  a  large  steamer;  and 
when  we  reached  Seattle,  we  learned  that  the  same 
steamer  had  foundered,  seven  of  its  crew  losing  their 
lives. 

I  went  to  bed  at  midnight,  and  knew  nothing  more 
until  the  next  morning,  when  we  had  passed  Port 
Townsend.  Then  the  captain  came  down  to  go  to  bed. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  slept  that  night. 

“I  had  a  very  refreshing  sleep,”  I  said. 

Then  he  told  me  that,  although  he  was  an  old  sailor 
and  had  been  at  sea  most  of  his  life,  he  had  never  been 
out  in  such  a  storm.  I  felt  very  thankful  for  having 
got  through  such  a  night  in  peace. 

Upon  reaching  Seattle,  we  were  informed  that  the 
storm  we  had  been  out  in  had  been  general. 

The  next  day  the  Seattle  papers  had,  under  large 
headings,  a  description  of  our  trip,  and  the  navigators 
were  given  credit  for  having  been  able  to  break 
through  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  years. 
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